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BITBRATVURB. 


NOT YET, MY LOVE, NOT YET. 
A CANZONETTE. 
Oh! say not yet ‘* good night !" my love, 
There's music on the lea; 
The sun is shining bright, my love, 
On rock, and tower, and tree. 
Scarce yet has ceased the wild bee’s hum, 
The grass with dew’s scarce wet ; 
The hour of parting is not come,— | 
Not yet, my love, not yet. 





How lag the hours of noon, my love, 
No kindred bosom nigh! 
But when the vesper moon, my love, } 
Beams forth, how swift they fly ! 

Why will not Time, when lovers meet, 
Awhile his wings forget? 
Still o’er the lea floats music sweet— 
Not yet, my love, not yet. 


One hour at eve with thee, my love, 

Is worth morn’s brightest beam ; 

For then ‘tis by the lea, my love, { 

The moon lights up the stream. 

The stars—I see them shining bright ; 

The sun, indeed, is set ; 

But still, oh! still say not ** good night !”— 

Not yet, my love, not yet. Henry Branprera. 
—~>— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
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with grief at her irreparable loss. The citizens were melancholy and sad—the 
religious humbled themselves with fasting and penanee—the rich gave alms— 
and the poor offered up their prayers. The holy fathers of the church numbered 
her among the saints; and none but Our Lady was supposed to possess so much 

influence as the holy and immaculate Santa Guglielmina. 
Her sorrowing disciples requested per ion fur her body to be deposited in 
It was granted. All 





the place where she had breathed her divine admonitions. 
the monks and nuns went in procession: the people of the city, and even the 
inhabitants of Brescia, Padua, and strangers from distant places, thronged to do 
honour to her sacred remains. The most splendid ceremonies that had ever 
been witnessed were performed in the grand cathedral, wherein the archbishop 


preached an eloquent eulogy on her exceeding piety and exemplary virtue. The | 


young were edified, and the old instructed. ‘Thence she was carried with extra- 
ordinary pomp by the most eminent of the nobles, through innumerable crowds 
of devoted worshippers, to the place of her pious labours 
at enmity laid aside their feuds, and swore eternal friendship. Honoured was 
he above his fellows who could touch the sacred body; and the most wonder- 
ful miracles were performed on those who obtained only a sight of her sainted 
corpse. 

Her disciples still continued to meet together in the usual manner, to com- 
mune with each other onthe divine truths of her doctrines, and to strengthen 
one another in the performance of those blameless rites which their benefactress 
had instituted. 

About this time I first beheld Julia Archinte, the only daughter of one of the 
most powerful families in Milan. She was young, her figure swelling into wo- 
manly loveliness—round, full, and exquisitely beautiful. Her eyes were black 
and piercing ; and there was an expression of deep passion lurking under the 
long silken eye-lashes, which even the blessed St. Anthony could scarcely have 
resisted. Her complexion was dark, rich, and clear; a delicious rosiness spread 
itself over each cheek, dying off in the distance like the blushing tinge of an 
evening sky. Her mouth was voluptoously furmed—more like a luscious fruit 


LA GUGLIELMINA OF MILAN. | than any thing belonging to human shape; and when she smiled, the pearls 


A TALE OF ITALY. 
From @ manuscript in the Monastery of St. Victor. 

Thanks to the blessed Virgin, and the prayers of our holy brotherhood, | can | 
now look to the future with hope, and un the past with tranquillity. I have en- | 
dured flagellation and fasting, I have prayed with bare knees on the cold marble, 
I have made my cel! damp with my tears ; but as a further penance for my sins, | 
I have determined to write a narrative of the wickedness of my miserable exist- 
ence, hoping it will be for the profit of future generations, and that those form- 
ing a part of the sublunary world—young, and surrounded with the temptations 
with which it is filled, as I have been—may take warning by my fate, and avoid 
the enares which the Evil One spreads for the destruction of their precious souls. | 
Our Lady of Grace assist me in this holy undertaking ! 

Milana la Magnifica '—all know thy greatness, all acknowledge thy power. 
Much hast thou been favoured by our Lady and the holy St. Ambrose, Thou art 
beautiful in palaces—lovely in fields and streams. Thy places of worship and 
of sanctuary are numerous and wealthy. Thy people are religious—thy nobles 
brave and hospitable. Abode of my ancestors, my birth-place, my home, thou 
art dear to me still! Icannot obliterate from my remembrance those happy 
moinents when in joyous invocence | sported near the Porta Nuova, and laved 
my youthful limbs in the bright waters of the Olano I was then glad and guilt- 
less—Oh that those times might again return, and that I could change this 
monkish cow! for the habit of my boyhood! Mother of God, I have sinned !— 
I thirst for worldly joys and a sinful life. Support me with the strength of thy 
gracious love, or I am lost and abandoned !—I am strengthed—I feel the Divine 
assurance strong within me, and wil! proceed. 

La Guglielmina was a lady of the highest rank in Milan, and she was beauti- 
fal and wealthy ; but her life did not pass without rumours being in circu ation 
questioning the purity of her reputation. She possessed the means of procuring 
every enjoyment, and it was said that she did not stint herself in their indulgence. 
Among other sins laid to her charge, a passion for intrigue was most conspicuous. 
When a youth, my uncle Bartolomeo was reported to have been high in her fa- 
vour ; but he is now a discreet man anda magistrate, and knows when to hold 
his tongue: I cannot say, therefore, how far this may be the truth. Certain it 
is that all at once she saw the folly of her life, and became disgusted with her 


| 








wickedness. Her soul was moved with a contrite spirit—she repented of her 
deeds, and expended her large fortune in charitable purposes. She retired from 
the world. 


There was a long subterraneous vault in the outskirts of the city; for what | 
purpose it was originally intended none knew; but I believe it was a vatural | 
cavern, which had been much enlarged by the excavations of the inhabitants. | 
This she purchased. She had gates of great strength erected at the ertrance, | 
the interior rendered more habitable, and then she made it ber solitary residence 
The sanctity of her deeds was the wonder of the people; and the exanplary | 
piety which had induced her to single out so dark and cheerless a spot vherein | 
to pass the remainder of her eristence, made her much honoured by the reli- | 
giously disposed. Her fame increased; and thousands flocked to be edfied by | 
her example, and instructed by her precepts. She was solicited by mary influ- | 
ential persons to allow them to join in her devotions ; but she refused al except 


} rents. 


within flashed from between the open lips like some hidden kernel, of which her 
eloquent mouth formed the tempting covering. Her hair was of a jetty lustre, 
and was rich in the profusion of untatored curls, that hung upon her neck and 
shoulders like clusters of the dark luxuriant grape of our vineyards. I saw her, 
and I loved her. 

I was of a family as ancient and as noble as her own, and was rising into 
manhood. Our relations were on terms of intimacy, therefore I was allowed 
every opportunity of seeing and conversing with her. I drank the delicious poi- 
son of her bewitching looks, till my soul was intoxicated with the frequent 
draughts. My blood seemed to course along its crimson channels in boiling cur- 
I could not rest; my mind was engrossed by this pervading passion, and 
all its impulses were followed with maddening precipitation T could not sleep ; 
I lay tossing on my couch ina raging fever, burning with a flame which none but 
the divine Julia had power to quench. I was delirious, except in her presence, 
and then I could have laid down beneath the sunny radiance of her smiles, and 
died in peace with all the world. But I stood before her, my soul speaking in 
my eyes, watching the glorious beauty of her looks, like an adoring worshipper 
before the shrine of some powerful saint. She had many suitors; but if she 
smiled on another, I was tormented with jealous fears and irrepressible anxieties, 
which could only be quieted hy some more marked expression of her favour to- 
wards myself. I knew not that | was pleasing to her, but I tried in every way 
which could offer itself to my excited imagination to make myself seem worthy 
in her eyes. I was ever by her side; and while my heart seemed trembling on 
my lips, I poured into her ear the sweet and flattering incense of devoted love. 
I anticipated her most trifling wants, and executed for her the most hazardous 
missions; and at night, instead of retiring to a restless pillow, I took my car- 
tarra, and beneath her balcony J sang the most tender and passionate strains, til! 
the rosy morning dawned upon the sky. I lived but for her; life would have been 
miserable, and the world a chaos, had not her looks filled them with light, beauty, 
and love. 

I thought, and the thought brought with it dreams of unspeakable delight, that 
she appeared to shew more partiality to my society, and seemed more pleased 
with my attentions. Oh! how I hugged myself with the flattering faney' My 
brain was in acontinual ferment, for my passion increased with my favourable 
hopes. I stood by her side while my throbbing eye-balls drank in the image of 
her loveliness, and my soul hung fainting upon the magic music of her voice, as 


| if each syllable contained a spell on which my very existence depended. 


We walked out together. Sometimes we sat side by side under the fragrant 
orange-blossoms, or amid the clustering vineyards; at other times we walked 
along the flowery pathways by the side of murmuring waters—her tongue dis- 
coursing the most eloquent music, and filling the air with melody more ravishing 
than the inspired strains of an improvisatrice—her lips breathing odours and 
bathed with sweets, more fragrant than the perfume, and more delicious than 
the honey-dew upon the blossoms among which we moved—and her looks beam- 
ing with a radiance more divine, anda brilliance more warm, than the scorching 
rays of the bright sun shining above our heads. If she asked me to Sisten to 
the notes of the feathered songsters, I was treasuring within my memory the 
last echo of her departing words. If she bade me admire the wondrous fra- 


those who were young, and were possessed of the most irreproachable cha’acters. | grance of the dewy blossoms, I was lost in admiration of the sweets that hung 


Her reason was, that she wished the innocent alone to possess the inedimable 


around her tempting mouth; and if she directed my rapture to the sunbeams 


advantage of her discourse, that she might have the opportunity of instilling | dwelling like a mautle of light upon the gentle river, I found myself peering be- 
into their youthful minds a knowledge of religion and a love of virtue, before | neath ber silken eye-lashes for the source of that light which had poured its 


they could become acquainted with the fascinations of vice, and the allu'ements 
of sin. 


The veneration of the inhabitants rose with her increasing popolarty, and | 


they came in crowds to the gate that they might receive the beneft of her 
prayers. It was an inviolable rule, that while at her devotions, wheter she 
Was accompanied by those whom she honoured with her friendship, or ent the 
hours in solitary penance, she was not to be disturbed ; and it would hive been 
accounted sacrilege had any one dared te interrupt her. Her disciples were the 


young and beautiful of both sexes, but they were only known to oneanother. | 


Inviolable secrecy was strictly ordained, or else it was thought the spiritual com- 
munications of the pious recluse would lose their efficacy ; and the least breach 
of trust was threatened with instant dismissal from the society, and feture se- 
clusion from its heavenly advantages. This had the desired efiect, for not one 
of the select few were ever known to divulge the confidence reposed in them. 
A dislike of ostentation, it was supposed, made her choose midnight ‘or the 


beams of love upon the restless waters of my soul. 
We read together. Dante, and Tasso, and Boccacio, were those in whose 
| immortal pages we found most delight. Often have I trembled with a sudden 
faintness, while she, leaning on my shoulder, sat listening eagerly, when I came 
to a passage that interpreted the deep-felt history of my love, stronger than words 
| of mine could ever bave expressed. One soft and melting summer's day we 
retired to a delightful arbour, where a cascade of f g water cooled the air 
| to an agreeable freshness ; I had procured a volume of the divine Petrarch, then 
in the fall glory of his fame, and had marked a passage, where, in the most glow- 
| ing and passionate language, he declares the ardour of his love for the fair 
Laura, and asks imploringly if she can look unmoved upon his sufferings while 
| his heart and soul are being consumed by the flame of an unrequited passion. I 
| produced the book, and I asked her with a trembling tongue to read the passage, 
| and give me her opinion of its merits. I thought she blushed as she took the 
| volume into her hands 





CCELUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. 


Here those who were | 


I watched her with a feverish anxiety ; she began to | of exeept by myself, and the members of my own family. 








(PER ANNUM. 
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sinner! But I will go on a pilgrimage to our Lady of Loretto, and barefouted 
humble myself before that miraculous shrine which the holy angels brought from 
the blessed Nagareth. Mother of God, comfert me! My offences are without 

| number; but | rst in thy gracious mediation for absolution and forgiveness. 
We were mupried, to the great joy of both our families. Ali my friends con- 
| gratulated me @n My good fortune. Our union was public—the ceremony was 
magnificent, and the festivity universal ; for I invited all the city to witness my 
| felicity, aud spared no expense onthe occasion. | retired from the good wishes 
of my joyful friends tu the blissful sanctuary of the vrida! chamber. There I 
beheld my adored Julia, in the full blaze of her beauty, waiting my approach. 

She dismissed her attendants, and we were alone. 

* Caro mio marito '” she said, throwing her rosy arms around my neck, and 
gazing in my face with a jook full of earnest fondness, ‘1 have a secret to tell 


you.” 
I was alarmed! A secret to be told at such a moment! “ What could it 
| be 7” I thought 


| “My love!" Lat lastexclaimed, “what secret have you! I hope this mys- 


| tery contains po evil meaning.” 

* Iddio non voglia !" she replied with religious fervour,—a sudden blush over- 
spreading her face and neck. * What mean you! "lis a mere secret; but 
before I can make it known, you must first swear by the Holy Virgin never to 
divulge it.” 

I hesitated some time, wondering what the secret could be, and imagining all 
manner of fearfol things. 

* Will you swear!” she asked, and accompanied her question by the most 
persuasive smiles. 

“ Mia bella amatrice,” | answered fondly, “ our Lady be your surety.” 

“ Then listen to me. Tam a member of the society of the excellent and 
| pious Santa Guglielmina, whom the holy saints have in their company. We 
meet secrotly at midnight for the purposes of devotion, and it is against our 
laws that we should be known except among ourselves. Were they aware of 
your knowledge of the secret, | should be deprived of the advantages of their 
society ; for it was the strict injunction of our divine mistress that we should 
remain concealed, for the purpose of depriving our good deeds of ostentatious 
motives. That such concealment should be kept sacred, La Santa Guglielmina 
has threatened with her displeasure those who attempt to pry into her secrets , 
and some have already fallen victiins to their unholy curiosity. To-mght being 
one of our times of meeting, I must leave you for a few hours.” 

As soon as she bad acknowledged herself a member of the sacred community, 
I listened with breathless attention. I was awed, and surprised. It was a 
great honour, and musthave been conferred on her excellence and virtue. I 
felt flattered in having obtained possession of so great a treasure ; yet there wae 
an indefinable feeling of fear mingling with my satisfaction. ‘The mysterious 
character of the order, the obscure nature of their worship, and the strange 
times which tley chose for assembling, conspired to fill me with a dread which 
I had great troublein dismissing ; but | made no objection to her going—1 could 
make none, After promising to remember me in her prayers, she enveloped 
herself inher veil and ctoak, and left me to await her return. 

Time passed on. Often had she left her pillow to join the association ; in 
the full enjoyment of the fondest love, she has frequently left me, if the convent 
bell tolled the hour of meeting. I loved her, and my passion seemed to grow 
the stionger the more I indulged in its enjoyment. There was 4 fascination in 
the liquid clearness of her eyes that drew me towards her, as if by some secret 
influence ; and there was a spell in the magic beauty of her smiles, that bound 
my soul as with a chain of adamant. | enjoyed no pleasure save in promoting 
hers, and knew no joy that had not its existence in her felicity. I was a slave, 
| but I gloried in my bondage—I was a captive, but | hugged my chains. There 
| was but one drawback to my complete happiness, and that was her oceasional 
| absence; and yet, although I wished it, I could not make up my mind to ask her 
| to give up the benefit she might derive from those sacred meetings. A thought 
struck me; if] could but become a member of the society I should be perfectly 
happy. There could be no objection to me; I was of a noble family, and my 
name was unstained by any dishonour. That! was a trae Catholic could not 
be questioned, for I went regularly to mass, and never missed a confession. 

I named to her my desire—at first with hesitation and faltering ; but as I pro- 

Jed, I expr 1 to her more freely the reasons by which I was impelled. [ 
declared my willingness to conform to the laws of the society, and my resolution 
to forward its objects; I painted in glowing colours the happiness we should 
enjoy in being always together, and implored her to use her influence for that 
wished-for result. She seemed as if taken by surprise; her words were uncon- 
nected, her look confused. She spoke of the impossibility of granting my re- 
quest, and bade me think no mere of it. The appearance of more than usual 
fondness which she evinced prevented my reply, and her caresses soon dismissed 
the subject from my mind. When I again spoke of it, her blandishments inva- 
riably made me forget my purpose for the time, and deliver myself entirely 
to her will andpleasure. Yet my desire only increased with its opposition — 
When not under the diate infl of her charms, I still thought of this 
long-cherished object, and still considered it attainable with her assistance. I 
| never missed av opportunity of urging my wishes; | began every conversation 
with the topic that was uppermost in my thoughts. My importanity at last pre- 
vailed ; for she promised to use her influence with her associates to procore me 
the bonour of assisting at their pious offices, but informed me that | most wait 
patiently, for itrequired much consideration. 1 kissed her—I thanked ber—I 
was in raptures. 

Time mill psssed on, and she still left meas usual. As the delay increased I 
began to fee| oneasy, but | knew not why: I repeatedly questioned her as to the 
result of her esdeavours, but she always bade me be patient. An indescribable 
feeling of apprehension took possession of my mind, and I felt a dread whieh | 
could nut account for. On her retarn from one of her meetings, after my eager 
inquiries, she informed me that my hopes were at an end ; for as the good Santa 
Guglielmina bad not left permission with her disciples to add to theit number, 
although they would most willingly have admitted me, they onfortanately bad 
not the power to do so. The winning eloquence of her seductive tongue soon 
| obliterated my disappointment. I listened to her persuasions—I submitted to 
her caresses—and in a few moments | forg6t all things but the delight of loving 
and of being joved. 

I stra al ae the next day to a grove of olives, which hada private communi- 
cation with the palace ; the path was almost unknown, — never made * 




















time of instructing her young proselytes;, and they came to her muffled up in | read aloud: she had not proceeded far before hér arm sunk upon my shoulder-— | verdant bank, where a closter of trees overhung @ rapid stream, and formed an 


cloaks, with their faces concealed beneath veils of a peculiar shape and :olour. 
Their prayers lasted several hours; at the end of which they went oneby one 


| I trembled violently. 
| most intense interest—the words were scarcely audible. 


Her voice faltered ; I gazed upon her with feelings of the | agreeable shade from the heat of the sun 
J drew nearer tocatch | racter of the followers of Santa Guglielmina ; I began to doubt their motives for 


I was musing on the mysterious cha- 


to a secluded part of her subterraneous habitation, received her benedictdn, and the murmurs more distinctly ; our faces were almost towching, and my burning | choosing atime of darkness for their devotions, and to mistrust their characters, 


Were dismissed. 


It was accounted by the people an act of the greatest mpiety ' cheek was close to hers; she raised her fond and melting eyes from off the book, | from the secresy in which they were enveloped: but it wae® momentary susp!- 


for any one to attend these favourites of the good lady to their homes, or to | and met mine quivering with unotterable rapture! Holy Virgin! our lips min- | cion, and | condemned myself for having given it consideration. All spoke of 


watch for the purpose of finding out who they were 
that some calamity would follow such acts of sinful curiosity: and a yorng man 
of dissolute habits, having boasted to his companions his determination:o enter 


the vault and see what was going forward within, was found next mornng near | I read in the winning tenderness of her gaze, and the fond ardour of her caresses, 


| —and I could feel it like the undulations of a mighty tide ebbing to and fro. 
The broad vine-leaves of the arbour effectually screened us froin observation. 


The inhabitant feared | gled in mutual enjoyment —her arms encircled me—my head was on her breast, | them as a boly and immaculate body, whose prayers increased the prosperity of 


hich 
| the city ; how dared I then, to think aught derogatory to that excellence w 
none quectoned but myoeif! I felt humbled in my own mind, bot o~y not 
repress an earnest desire to learn something of the hidden nature of their wor- 


the gates quite dead, but without any signs of violence upon bis persos. This | the realization of all my hopes. Our raptures were long, the minutes flew by ship. The dread with which I bad formerly thought of them was now giving 


was considered a judgment for his wickedness: and fear kept everyone else | with silent wings too swift for our observance ; yet we were happy, and feared 
At last she raised herself from my embrace, and 
I looked and beheld the sun setting | —I thought of the threats of the eaimt to punish ail ——— ee 
She relieved the poor, reformed the wicked and the | behind the mountains, and throwing a robe of golden light upon the vineyards. | her secrets; but the fear was repressed by * feeling avenge 6 ~ 


from making a similar attempt. 

Happy were the parents who imagined their children under the protection of 
the good La Guglielmina 
sick were healed by the sanctity of her prayers. 


In the full splendow of ber 
fame she died suddenly. 


It was said that the excellence of her deeds 19d pro- 


| No interruption to our felicity 
' seemed to discover that it was growing late 


We read no more 
Santa Maria! what asinner have I been 


Losing thus the precious moments | > 
cured her an early association with the angels. All Milan were ovenowered | of life in idle dalliance. Mea culpa! mea culpa! I am a wretch—I am a) when J thought | heard whispers and footsteps approaching. Wondering what 


way to an intense feeling of curiosity. I thought of the rumours in circulation 
ba the mysterious deaths of those who had failen victimes to a similar desire 


influence. 


I was resolving in my mind some method to arrive a the object of my wishes. 
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THe Alvion. 


September 2%; 





» cing to discover | similar ty the one I had just passed. The sounds became more audible, and Lady Emily Somers; but the 
could have occasioned the intrusion of any person there, | was going 1 could distinguish toices high in revelry, wiiese words expressed pleasure, | ther's marriage is the drop of 
; ‘h lwas the subject | love, and all the enjoyments of the senses. I bent down to take a view of the | Brouding over the subject himself, he thinks every one loo 
learn the conversation of whic interior—Holy Mother of God! what did T see! } 


i ' 
* Rieeiardo,” said a female voice, * I am afraid his importanity will not easily ) to all eternity ' 


myself, when I heard my name mentioned by a voice I thought 1 recognised. 


feeling of curiosity to : 
oo ery to listen - heard them approaching nearer, and remained quiet. 


pied.” cat 66 ilenced. 
"Tous '* exclaimed the other, in a tone of derision, ** then he must be st 


There arc the means of doing it effectually, which, if he is troublesome, we must | 


t ithout delay.” ; 
eo aereniee you!” eagerly asked the first speaker. 


* Death !” he replied. 


| nated. The walls were hung round with magnificent mirrors, which reflected | mines to meet coldness with indifference ; he withdraws h 

in all directions the beautiful forms that thronged the room ; vases filled with | of his attachment ; shuts up his feelings within his own 
flowers shed their odorous perfumes around, and tables covered with fruits and | guises, under the appearance of 
wine offered enjoyment to those willing to partake of them. 
was wanting that the most luxuriant fancy could have imagined. On couches runs.” 


doubt which hangs over the question of his ™™ 
wormwood which embitters his cup of hap mnes® 


, ; - . ks upon it in the 5. 
Sufficient to blast my eyes light; he reads suspicion in the eyes of the father and mother of his Mistress, 


SS in hers ; and an affected condescension on the part of the world, m 
Before me was a capacious room, elegantly decorated and splendidly illumi- | anvoying than neglect. Viewing every thing under this impression, be donee 


unself from the object 
breast; and even dis- 
attention to other women, the passion which j 
In short, nothing | the master-spring of all his feelings, ‘‘ the fountain from the which his - 


. 4 ? curre 
His conduct is, in its turn, mistaken. = 


: } ) Lady Emily, unconscious of the 
r { the conversation was inaudible, as they had passed the place where | covered with the richest embroidgry, I discovered the younger members of both | cause which had led to the reserve of Dacre, 
The rest of th mays * ah 


oncealed. ; 
SS aisibene enveloped in cloaks gliding down the path ae . 
In a few minutes they were hid from my view by the trees. pr eee. ta 
them, but when I arrived at the spot where I had seen them last, 7 mae 
where visible. I hastened bome, and inquired for the Donva _ . . was . 
the chapel, where, the domestics affirmed, she had been for the last hoor. 


observed by the servants. The horrid import of those words had alarmed me, 


and the dreadful suspicions which they made me entertain shook me with appre- | the midnight devotions of the secret disciples of La Goglielmina! 


hension. I proceeded to the chapel in search of her, and met het leaving its | t 


| ts. 
a ah tae voice eloguent with greetugs, and her nae: pore with smiles, ; 
ood angel delivering # repentant sinner from punishment. 
=_* Virgin 1” she exclaimed in alarm, as she gazed upon my pallid features ; t 
“ hii} ” 
T denied being unwell; but at last, to quiet her importunities, I acknowledged , 
a sudden attack of iliness. She then became earnest in her entreaties for me to 





! © Immaculate Madonna! would that my eyes had 
' d most speedily restore | of these hellish rites y ey 

adopt such remedies as she affectionately considered wou! 

me . health; and I was obliged to make use of them to conceal the real cause been for —_ darkened before I wad seen what I then beheld! 


Nothing could exceed the foudness of her attentions during my 


of my malady. She watched over me with the 


illness, and her solicitude te effect my recovery. 


I started up cautiously to discover who they were, and observ- | sexes of some of the noblest families in Milan, clothed (if it eould be called waywardness of temper and fickleness of heart; she also retires within 


of the mellow flute: forming altogether a scene of the most incredible profij- | involuntarily revived 
k not what to think, or how toact; and I was fearfal my agitation would be | gacy that the annals of human vice have ever recorded. 
new th ’ ' 


In a moment my fears were disarmed ; she advanced towards | tnystery. 


more. 


imputes his change of manner to 
herself, 
his tfy- 
ged two hearts 
; But the lovers are again thrown to. 
gether amidst the society of a country-seat ;—old recollections, old feelings, are 
; the sympathies of the heart make their way through ‘all 
the crust of indifference with which they are covered ; looks and words esca 
And these infernal orgies are | which convince both of their error; and at last the decisive avowal seems oF 
Well might | suspended till Dacre ascertains that he had mistaken the fee ; 
hey desire their deeds to be done in darkness, and their rites to be clothed with | as much as those of the daughter. 
Put though I abhorred the licentious crew, yet there was a fascina- | said to comprehend the first act, there are many scenes of great tenderness and 
ion in the scene which, hike the gaze of the serpent, riveted me to the spot. | interest;—such as that in which Dacre, wavering between hope and fone 
n vain I tried to tear my eyes from the abominations—I had seen enough | announces his intention of going to Italy : the humour, also, of a dialogue on 
0 realise my worst fears, Lut a secret impulse compelled me to stay and see | village schools, under fashionable patronage, indicates the authoress’s Possession 
of considerable comic powers. Our space, however, is so limited, that we must 
reserve our extracts for the remainder of the tale, when matters come a little 
nearer to a crisis. 
Dacre isin London. He has begun to hope, but has not ceased to fear ; and 
the apparition of a certain Sir Edward Bradford more than once awakens his 


- | jealousy, and almost overturns his resolution of addressing Lady Emily. 
Fool that I was to be deceived by her arts !—I felt formy dag-| At last Dacre’s resolution is taken, and nothing is waited for but the return 


lothing) in a light gauze-like drapery, whose transparent folds heightened the | and shrinks from his society ; and, at the commencement of the tale, 1 
harm of those beauties they were intended to conceal ; some were waking the | tual misconception seems apparently to have completely estran 
weetest sounds from the harp and lute, others sung the most passionate strains, | which, in truth, beat only for each other. 
nd the rest danced in mazy circles, accompanied with the voluptuors cadences 


Santa Maria! what a scene of depravity ! ly 
lings of the parents 
In this portion of the tale, which may be 


I looked aroufd for her who had drawn me to this assemblage of demons in 
he form of angels :—there, in all the blaze of beauty, she sat, the high priestess 





* > 
Diavolessa ! 


a: et menother for her offepring, and would not leave me for a moment if | 8&t, and cursed myself when I found I had forgotten it. I thought of rushing | of Lord Kendal, Lady Emily's father, who is on an annual visit to one of hig 
anxiety ‘ 


she could possibly avoid it. 
birth to such suspicions against so excellent 4 creature - ' 
rung in my ears: perhaps | might be mistaken—the name might not be mine, 
and the fearful meaning might apply to another. But who were the speakers! 
Probably strangers who had trespassed on my grounds, and had made their escape 
as soon ae they had discovered their error. By this sort of question and answer 
I succeeded in calming my fears. but there still larked an apprehension of im- | 
pending eval, whieh, whenever I recurred to the subject, left an unpleasant 


of the departed saint. 


the sounds of unholy festivity ringing in my ears as I proceeded. 


found myself outside the gates of the vaults, I gave wings to my feet, and fled 
feeling upon my mind, and associated those words with the mysterious followers as if the legions of the damned were upon my footsteps. My disguise was a 


| in amongst them, and confounding them in the midst of their damnable offences. | estates. The reflections which conclude this portion of the narratiy 

How bitterly I condemned yr Actas 8 ono But I felt as if rooted to the spot—a cold sweat broke over my | 5 a 
trembled from head to foot, and my legs almost refused to support me. 
my hands over my eyes to shut out the hateful sight, and leaned against the 
wall. Reflection came to my assistance. 
should be butchered on the spot, as others had been; therefore I determined to | 


us beautifully expressed. 

“ He thought himself sure of the future ; and thus, while he stationed himself 
evening after evening by her side, he forbid the intrusion of gloomy apprehen- 
I saw that if I was discovered I | sions to darken the sunshine of his present enjoyment. It is true that his hap- 

piness was based rather on hope than on certainty ; but yet, whilst in her pre- 
Cautiously I retraced my steps, | sence, it seemed so complete, that he scarcely dared wish for a change. 
As soon as | ‘* The nearer we approach the object we desire, the more must we dread lest, 
in attempting to place this fabric of bliss upon surer foundations, it should 
crumble away at our touch, like the fairy forests of the white hoar frost. Like 


I put 





lefer my revenge till it would be more certain. 


aa ch consideration, I resolved not again to speak to Donna Julia of sufficient concealment had I encountered any one; but I was so fortunate as to | the traveller on the mountains, we gaze with breathless delight on the prospect 
ter mo . 


my wish to enter into the secret society, and to seem as if | bad forgotten such reach home without attracting the least notice. 


: own chamber, I threw off the hateful cloak and veil, and concealed them from 
adesire; bot at the same time to take advantage of every opportunity which at 


was likely to bring me a more accurate knowledge of their proceedings. I re- 


: of opposing passions faged in my breast, that [ found it impossible to give them 
frained from questioning her, and appeared not to take the least interest in her | ong pone a s y a 


midnight visits. For this imaginary acquiescence with her wishes I profited | 
considerably. I revelled iv her witcheries, forgetful of all else but her, ull, 
when left alone to my own reflections, I began to recover from the intoxication 
of her charms ; and then every thing appeared to me asa dream, from which | 
was awaking to a more dreaded reality. ‘The distrust I felt of the intentions of | 
the hidden followers of Santa Guglielmina grew upon me like a passion, and 
encouraged within me an irresistible desire to learn the secret which bound 
them together; although I was assured that my own existence would be sealed 
immediately I became master of my wish. I knew that danger threatened in 
every step of my perilous progress, but | was impelled onwards with a madden- 
ing impulse I found it impossible to withstand. 

My caution was admirable; it produced the very effect I desired. 1 observed 
Donna Julia relax in some of her habits of vigilance, which she had previously 
observed with invariable strictness. Her apparent security made her negligent. 
Once she left her cloak and veil unsecured: of this I was not slow of availing 





myself. I took them toa person in whom I could place the fullest confidence, 
and ordered one of each to be made, exactly similar in all respects. This was 
done, and the originals returned before she discovered their absence. I put off 


till the next time of meeting the completion of my schemes, when I determined 
at all risks to attempt the development of that mystery which had thrown its 
baneful shadow over my domestic hearth. My mind was made up to the ex- 
pectation of a fearful struggle, yet the nearer the time approached the more 
cautious I became that I might not betray myself. The evening came ; I was 
more than usually fond in my demeanour, and she returned my caresses with 
all her accustomed affection. Inthe joy of the moment I had nearly forgotten 
my intentions; there was such a charm in the music of her voice that it banish- 
ed all remembrances of the past, and dispersed al! anticipations of the future. 
I lived but for the present moment, convinced that the next could not bring me 
greater enjoyment than that which was already mine; but I was awakened from 
the blissful mockery by her telling me that she was going to join a few of her 
associates, and to proceed with them to their place of meeting. 1 expressed 
my regret at her departure, and entreated her prayers in my behalf. My dis- 
simulation succeeded ; more than once my agitation might have discovered me, 
had she possessed the least suspicion of my motive but she was blind in her 
own conscious security. 

As soon as she was gone I enveloped myself in the cloak and veil, and pro- 
ceeded in the nearest direction to the vaults. In au unguarded moment she 
had made me aware of the pass-word of the sect ; consequently, when I reach- 
ed the portal I found no difficulty in gaining admission. I rang a small bell, 
and the gates were immediately opened : a figure clad like myself appeared be- 
fore me. 

* Amore a tutti!"’ I murmured, as distinctly as my agitation would permit. 

‘Amore per tutti!’ was replied in a female voice, and I was allowed 
entrance. 


When I found myself in my | before us, but dare not give utterance to the feelings it inspires. A sound may 


release the fierce avalanche from its bondage, and the word that is spoken lay 
waste all which he views with such hope and rapture.” 

But it is easier to be wise in theory than in practice; and Dacre, notwith- 
standing his resolution to wait for the return of Lord Kendal, is surprised into 
I took up a flagon of wine and drank long and rapidly ; but it was like adding | the “rash act’ somewhat prematurely, at an evening party at the Duke of 
oil to the flames. First I thouglit of going immediately with my domestics | Bolton's :— 
well armed, to exterminate the whole nest of miscreants—then I started up 
with the intention of denouncing them to the commissario del quarticre. A | naming an English ballad, asked Lady Emily if she knew it, and would sing it 
thousand schemes of vengeance flitted across my brain in rapid succession ; | It was the very song which Dacre had asked for in vain at Denham, and which 
but I finally resolved to conceal my discoveries till the morning, when the night’s } she had then promised him to perform at some future period. She turned invo- 
rest might perhaps impart to my mind a greater capability of thinking and act- | Juntarily towards him as the ballad was named ; their eyes met, and Emily bent 
ing as became the importance of the occasion. I proceeded to bed, but had her head over the music book to conceal her blushes; but Dacre saw her em- 
scarcely done so when I heard her approaching. I pretended to be wrapt in pro- | barrassment, and in an audible tone he seconded the request that they might 
found slumber. She entered the room, came towards the bed, and thinking me | hear it. 
asleep, threw off her disguise. I watched her with the eye of a lynx. Her ‘* Emily had now no fear of being overcome by the words of that song. They 
face seemed flushed with exertion, her hair in disorder; and as 1 gazed upon | embodied no longer the feelings of her mind. They told of unrequited love, and 
these damning proofs of her guilt, a feeling of deep and burning hatred filled | blighted hopes; and she was conscious that miseries such as these had ceased 


Then I sat down to reflect on my future proceedings ; but such a tumult 








‘*Most of the company had departed, when one of the remaining guests 








sands of the desert, and my tongue felt like a flaming coal. With a superhuman 
effort I appeared quiet, though an earthquake was raging within my heart. She | be tired; and on her quitting the pianoforte some departed, and others returned 
undressed—the more her beauty was exposed to me, the more intense grew | to the room in which the duke was sitting, to join in conversation with him— 
my abhorrence. Every charm she disclosed gave greater fury to my desire for | None were now left in the music room but the Molesworths, Lady Emily, Dacre, 
revenge ; and when she stood in the full glory of her loveliness, like an angel | and the duchess. The room was large; and as Dacre approached Lady Emily, 
of light bursting on the view of some enraptured saint, I loathed her as if she | the duchess took the opportunity of showing the Molesworths some prints of 
had been the most disgusting object that wretchedness and vice had ever wit- | such views of foreign countries as she had heard Captain Molesworth say that 
nessed. She approached the bed. I trembled as she drew near. I felt that | evening he had visited in the course of his many voyages. His attention was 
the struggle was becoming too violent for human nature to endure. When she | secured by the interrogatories of the duchess concerning the accuracy of the 
came close to me, | shook so violently that she observed it. views at which they were looking ; whilst Mary was wholly engrossed in study- 

‘Idol mio,” she said, stooping down to kiss me with her usual fondness, | ing every spot which Harry had seen, and listening to every werd of description 
“ what ails you !” he gave. 

I started up from the offered profanation as if it had been the venom of a ** Dacre saw they were occupied; and turning to Lady Emily, he offered to 
reptile, my eyes flashing living fire, my features convulsed with rage, and every | assiat her in arranging her music. ‘Then, approaching still nearer, he said in a 


limb shaking with uncontrollable passion. low voice, ‘I was glad to hear that song to-night: it paints so wel! what I have 
“ Puttana!"’ I furiously exclaimed, grasping her by the throat with one hand, | too often felt!’ 


and clenching an uplifted dagger in the other; * your crimes shall now meet 
their punishment” In a moment the weapon was buried in her heart. 

Oh! holy Mother of God forgive me for having sent a soul to perdition, 
steeped to the lips in crime, and hurried to everlasting damnation, without con- 
feesion and without prayer. I have sinned grievously, my transgressions are 
heavy—but my penance has been long, and my prayers frequent ; and I hope 
that the masses | have ordered for her soul may in due course of time free her 
from the fires of purgatory, and allow her, when purified from the dross of her 
earthly nature, a dwelling among the mansions of the blessed. 

To this monastery I fled for sanctuary, and to our pious and reverend Father 
Abbot confessed my crime. That excellent man would not grant me absolution 
till I had agreed to become one of the brotherhood, and would devote the best 
part of my property to the benefit of the holy church. This having done, and 


; my soul, my blood boiled like a lava-stream, my throat became as dry as the | to strike upon a sympathetic chord. 


“The song was over. It was supposed by the guests that Lady Emily must 








* *T know it isa favourite of yours,’ she replied, and the music trembled in 
her hands as she spoke. 


“*Do you remember,’ continued Dacre, ‘that you promised me at Denham I 
should hear itin London?’ 


0 tried to smile, as she remarked, that she had been tree to her 
word. 

“* You have.’ replied Dacre ; ‘ and I also have been true to mine.’ 

“ He paused for a moment; Emily looked intently on the sheet of blank paper 
before her, and pressed her arms against the pianoforte to conceal the excessive 
trembling of her limbs. Dacre perceived her emotion, and pointing to the group 
at the other end of the room, he said with a smile,— 


*«* We are not in company now, Lady Emily.’ Then placing his hand upon 


A 
A 


: _ , : having put aside the feelings of earthly vanity, I trust that in the resurrection 
I along the dreary vaults, which were liglted at intervals by a solitary - : , 
Bed noe threw an uncertain glimmer upon the space near which they were of the spirit, St. Ambrose will be my intercessor at the throne of mercy, and the 
. gates of heaven will not be closed against me. 
placed. All was in utter darkness between them, but they served me as guides All Ghew ‘ley of th iti “ teheed with fi 
through the labyrinth. I still went forward without meeting with any impedi- | . os © card ee ee ore = aa oan 
ment, till I came to a broad and open chamber, that seemed to terminate the P oe amy re ~~ ae ieeneanrve 4 beet ue > a ti pate 
cavern. Thie was, no doubt, their chapel. It contained a rudely-shaped altar, a — of a pred f ee et a — ne ‘ee en soak 
on which two tapers were burning, whose light was just sufficient to enable me y pa it th of Seean ad. tenia: — < tageon " vee edison > sear | 
to distinguish the marble figure of La Guglielmina, which was placed beside rune . | Milen ne CR aay Cee ee "we 
them. Some matting for the devotees to kneel on went round the room. While | ‘""* Rea et coma. 
I was engaged in making observations on the things near me, I heard voices — 
approaching, and concealed myself in the darkest corner of the chamber. There DACRE, A NOVEL. 
was sufficient light for me to see objects imperfectly; but the darkness in Edited by the Countess of Morley. 
which I stood was so great, that I considered myseif perfectly safe, from From the last Edinburgh Review. 
discovery. Tt is so common nowadays to see novels, which would have excited a strong 
I observed two figures approaching in the usual dress, who were conversing | sensation some ten years ago,—works of great imagination and power,—pass 
with each other; but I was at too great a distance from them to learn their | quietly from the publisher's shop into an almost immediate oblivion, that it would | 
conversation. Occasionally I was enabled to hear a few words spoken in a | be a hazardous speculation for any one to censure beforehand the literary exist- { 
louder tone, but as they were unconnected, I was left to imagine what preceded | ence of any novel for a year after publication. ‘The mean duration of life among 
and what followed. I heard Donna Julia's name mentioned, and listened at- | modern novels may be estimated, we should think, at about three lunar months ; 
tentively; but was unable to catch the import of the subject. Then I fancied | the deaths increase in a prodigious ratio during the next three ; and only one in 
my name was mentioned, coupled with phrases of a suspicious or ambiguous | a hundred, by the strength of its constitution, or some happy combination of cir- 
nature. I listened in an agony of doubt and apprehension, but the more intense | cumstances, survives the twelvemonth. With these melancholy tables of mor- 
became my attention, the less could I distinguish ; and the arrival of the rest | tality before us, there could be little satisfaction in speculating on the chances of 
of the associates, though it put an end to the conversation, left me tormented | life for or against the 'ale which we are about to notice: we shall! only say that, 
with a multitude of fears, which were only quieted when my mind became en- | in our opinion, it deserves length of days as much as any we have lately met 
grossed with subjects that appeared more important. with ; and that it appears to possess that harmony and proportion of parts, and 
The disciples of the saint knelt down around the altar, and sang a hymn ex- | that sound and healthy frame, which seem to promise them. | 
pressive of contrition for their offences, and implored pardon for having com-| Dacre is not what is commonly called a “ fashionable novel.” The personages, | 
mitted them ; then followed a thanksgiving to their patron for her gracious no doubt, are taken chiefly from high life ; because it is only within that sphere 
favour, which was concluded with a prayer that they might be found worthy of | that the accident of supposed illegitimacy of birth, on which the interest of the 
its continuance. After this they arose, and, as I imagined, left the vault. | | tale mainly hinges, can be supposed to exercise a sufficiently tyrannical influ- 
kept within my privacy for some minutes, for fear that any loiteret might dis- | ence over feelings and opinions, to form the modus of the story. But with the | 
cover me if I left it too quickly. I dismissed al! doubts from my mind. These | exception of titled names, the work before us has nothing in common with that 
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blameless devotions increased my coffidence in Julia's affection, and I deter- | flimsy class with which for atime our literature was inundated ; exhibiting a 


mined, as soon as I had escaped from my present situation, never again to place | picture equally false and unfavourable of the higher classes of English society. 


hers, he said in a low and agitated voice, ‘I told you that I should not go abroad 
till I had once more heard shat song.’ He stopped, drew a long breath, and 
then said, ‘ Now that Ihave heard it, mustI got’ He pressed her hand as she 
spoke—she did not withdraw it :—‘ Speak, oh speak !’ murmured he, in a scarce- 
ly audible voice. ‘Emily! say but a word, and I shall understand you.’ Her 
agitation almost stifled her words, but his quickened hearing caught the sounds 


she uttered; and as the blessed words, ‘ Then stay,’ fell upon his ear, he felt the 
pressum of his hand returned. 


. * * * * 


‘* Laly Emily had hoped that her mother might not be gone to bed when she 
reachec home, for her measurement of time had been very inaccurate at Bolton 
House. It was, however, long since Lord and Lady Kendal had retired to rest ; 
and Emily found, to her surprise, that it was nearly two hours later than she 
had imagined. It was long before she could sufficiently compose herself even 
to prepiwe for the rest she now needed, and she sat and mused for a while on the 
strange eventful evening she had passed. A few short words had changed doubt 
into cerainty ; and the long-cherished hope had been realized. A few short 
words had at once thrown off the barriers of reserve, which habit, education, 
and delitacy had erected, and drawn from her lips the confession of those feel- 
ings, which, under any other circumstances, she would most scrupulously have 
concealed. It seemed as if so little had been said! She had even almost @ 
difficulty in recalling what had actually passed, and yet the fate of her life bad 
been deaded. It seemed too like a dream, and she longed for the morrow, when 
again they should meet. Then, she might hope to enjoy her happiness—now, it 
was too 1ew—too overpowering forenjoyment. She had a feverish impatience 
to impar all her feelings to her mother, and yet to embody those feelings in 
words, would have been difficult. ‘ 

“ Theextremes of joy and grief but too closely resemble each other in their 
first effeds upon our frame,and Emily felt relief in tears to her over-excited 
mind. ‘Then came that feeling of deep gratefulness, with the humble sense of 
her own tnworthiness, which attends the consciousness of real blessings. She 
had oftenprayed, not presumptuously or lightly, for the earthly otyects she de- 
sired—bu humbly and fervently, that she might be so ordered in this life, 8 
would best fit her for the purer joys of heaven. She thought her prayer was 
heard in thus committing her to the care and protection of this first object of her 


. ; | earthly love; and falling on ber knees in pious gratitude for the happiness that 
myself in a similar predicament, by any of those idle fears and jealous doubts | Its charm lies in the skill and delicacy with which it traces those universal feel- | 


which had lately caused me such uneasiness. | ings which link all classes of society together; subjected, no doubt, to a more 
I was on the point of leaving my retreat, when the sounds of distant revelry | artificial system of control and concealment in the palace than in the cottage 
burst upon my ears. Thinking that strangers had watered the cavern, I kept in | but not the less influencing the conduct, and deciding the 
my concealment ; presently | heard a strain of the most delicious music—I | for happiness or suffering. 
listened enraptured. It seemed to proceed but from a short distance from the | ties of society, and the force of these human and indestructible sympathies and 
spot where | was placed. Harps and flutes flung out their melody in melting | affections, by awakening our curiosity and suspense as to the result of their con- 
cadences ; then followed a combination of soft voices in harmonious modulation, | flict, may afford a more complex and fruitful source of interest to the novelist, 
which was relieved by sounds of a tender expression, accompanied by words of | than the simple exhibitions of passion unchecked by such control. Add to this, 
a similar character, proceeding from one voice only. 
effect ;—now swelling along the sobterranean cavern in full chorus, then echo- | incidents, the characters, and sentiments; that nothing is distorted and over- 
ing from vault to vault the gentle symphonies, till the sweet and soothing mur- | drawn ; that the plot, without being too intricate or complex, is well constructed, 
mars died away in the distance, like the voices of sérial spirits. I felt as if I | and the interest well sustained to the last; that all the hopes, fears, and anzxie- 
was in a land of enchantment, yet | experienced a strong desire to find out | ties of love, are depicted with the skill and tenderness which only a woman's 
whence those beautiful sounds originated. After some time lost in admiration | hand could impart to the picture; that the occasional sketches of natural 
I proceeded from my retreat, guided by the music, touching the wall with my | scenery which are introduced, are graphic and picturesque: that the style is 
hands till I felt it yield before me. I had pushed against a door, which was | clear, unaffected, and terse ; and the reader will easily believe that this is one 
concealed by a covering of cloth of the same colour as the wall. Noiselessly | } of those novels, which, perused on a sofa on a summer's evening, 
pursued my way through a narrow passage, and saw a light at a distance, to Gray's conception of paradise not so far from the truth 
which I directed my steps. As I approached it, I discovered that the light} The plot, as we have said, turns on the uncertainty which attends the birth of 
came from a crevice in the wall; or, as I afterwards imagined, from a door, | Dacre. He has youth, fortune, accomplishments . 


fate of their inmates | 


make us think 


»; A chipter of deep interest follows. 


And perhaps the very contest between the necessi- | 


Tt had a most magical | that there is, in this work, a remarkable degree of truth and keeping, both in the | 


he loves and is beloved by / 


| awaited her, she prayed that thankfulness in prosperty, and resignation in adver- 
sity, might never forsake her.” 
Our readers will thank ws, we are sure, 
for extricting part of it. Lady Kendal had intended to pave the way for the dis- 
| closure +f Dacre’s proposal, by a preliminary conversation with Lord Kendal: 
bot, fron the habitual awe with which she regarded her husband, had allowed 
| him to have the house without doing so. It is resulved that the secret is to be 
| communeated the instant he returns. He is expected at four o'clock ; the hour 
comes, tit no Lord Kendal. 
“ Fiveo’clock came. Lady Kendal rang the bell, and asked if ‘ my lord’ was 
at home, ind desired she might be told as soon as he returned. She tore up 
papers aleady condemned ; threw then into the fire, and ther walked about the 
| room; ste could settle to nothing. The half-hour struck, and she began to 
| think he nust have been detained. Six v'clock came, and now she was sure 
he would be soon at home; for he had ordered dinner at half-past siz.— 
The mimte hand had reached the quarter, and Lady Kendal felt a little 
angry. Je had made a point of dining earlier than she liked—had insisted oo 
| great purctuality—and had told Lady Kendal that she encouraged unpunctuality 
| by never being in time; ‘and then to be too late himself, is so provoking, 
\ thought che ; and for a moment felt herself almost a victim 
} «+ Halfpast six came. Emily entered, dressed for dinner 


She thought she 
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ad heard her father’s step some time before. She fancied she bad heard her 
mother go to his dressing-room—thought they were at that moment discussing 
all that filled her heart and mind ; and was not a little surprised and disappointed 
to find Lady Kendal standing at the window in ber morning attire. 
«+ Tt is very odd your father is not come home,’ said Lady Kendal. ‘I don’t 
know what todo about the dinner; he desired it might be on the table as half- 
six.’ 





«“*The dinner is quite ready, my lady,’ said the servant, who hid just en- | 


tered. * The cook wishes to know if it is to be sent up before my Lord comes 


« Lady Kendal said ‘No ;’ it was to be kept in readiness for his return. ‘I 
wish Lord Kendal would have been in time to-day,” said she to Emily, as the 
servant closed the door. * One feels they most think us so capricious, not to be 
punctual, after all your father said upon the subject this morning.” 

“Seven o'clock struck. Lady Kendal and Fmily began to fee! uneasy, and 
to say to each other that nothing was likely to have happened, and that there 
was no cause for alarm (a sure sign that the alarm is, in fact, already taken.) 

“* How did papa go out this morning?’ enquired Emily. 

«*On horseback, | believe,’ was the reply. 

«*Then had we not better send to the stables to know if the horses are 
returned!’ 

“They did so; and the servant brought word back, that the groom and 
horses had been at home ever since half-past three: that his Lordship had said 
it was cold, and that he should therefore walk ; and had given no further orders 
to the groom. 

“It was now near eight. All thoughts of dinner were over. Both mother 
and daughter grew every minute more anxious and uneasy. The servant was 
sent once more to the groom, to ask where he had left Lord Kendal; and that 
information obtained, it was determined that two men on horseback should be 
despatched, in different directions, to make enquiries at every place at which it 
was probable he might have visited. It wasa relief to think of any thing to be 
done. It cheated time of that prolonged existence of each minute, and for the 
moment it almost soothed the anxious watchers into the belief that they had 
hastened the event for which they watched. 

“It was probable, that from whatever cause Lord Kendal had been detained, 
he woald not now return on foot. The sound of each approaching vehicle gave 
rise to feverish hope. Their lips were parched; their tongues seemed to cleave 
to the roofs of their mouths, as they listened in speechless anxiety to the noise 
of every passing carriage. More than once the sound appeared to be fast ap- 
proaching their door, and the mother and the daughter involuntarily turned their 
eyes towards each other, till the deception was over—the rumble of the wheels 
had faded gradually on the ear; and then the sickness of disappointment suc- 
ceeded the quick beat of expectation that had excited them for an instant before. 
The return of the grooms was awaited with increasing impatience ; for the 
agony of suspense was becoming each minute more intolerable. A word of real 
information might break the chain of frightful shapeless terrors, which imagina- 
tion had raised. Not the well in the desert is more wanted to slake the thirst 


She Albion. 


| hurrying op. with every imperfection of toilet, —cnshaved, vuwashed, uncuried, 


and half undressed: cloaks, coals, shawls, nighteaps, and handkerchiefs were 
pressed ito the service, to conceal the deficiencies which baste had occasioneri, 
or to protect the wearers from the morning chill. The mist gradually arose and 
Cispersed ; the heavens were suffused with. pink; and now the mountain-top 
ya from behind the light, and the snow seems to blush at the approach of 
the day.” 

“*T never till now,’ ohserved Dacre, ‘felt in fall force the term of * rosy 
, fingered morn! "’ 
' “* Fresh objects caught the increasing light. The coming day seamed to cast its 
| brightness before, and all stood in silent expectation of that moment when tie 
|sun should rear bis head above the mountain's summit. At length the golden 
{rays are seen to shoot above the earth; a blaze of light appears; and in the 
|heavens sit the monarch of the day, shedding life and beat on all beiow. It was 

4 glorious sight—inspiriting, yet solemn.” 

A new direction is suddenly given to Dacre’s mind by certain events, which 
begin to throw light ou the mystery attending his birth. What these are we 
shall not say; for we hold it altogether unjustifiable in a reviewer to betray 
such secrets. Dacre knows not the cause of Lady Emily's resolution ; but a 
vague idea always haunted his mind that it was somehow connected with the 
| idea of his illegitimacy ; and this idea, perbaps, rendered bim more active and 
persevering in his endeavours to trace out the secret. Some scenes of a tragic 

| character succeed. The following observations on the Pontine Marshes, along 
which Dacre and his companion are pursuing the person whom they believe to 
_ be the possessor of the documents relative to his mother's marriage, are power- 
fully and happily expressed :-— 
On they went, with all the speed which command, entreaty, bribery could 
effect. At each post-honse they enquired what time had elapsed since the car- 
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cessary to the euds of justice and the prevention of crime,—they were almost 
always exemplary,—carried into effect on a general parade,—and notorious to 
every individgal i the corps. But now the case is quite otherwise: for what 
is there notorious OF Strong, by way of example to his comrades, in the quiet 
removal of the eriminal from his regimental duties to a public gaol, where his 
privations and the Annoyance of captivity are neither seen nor thought of by his 
| comrades, excepting, perhaps, when from the duty falling hard on some of them, 
they are led so remark on his absence and exemption, rather as an adVantage on 
his side than otherwise | 
So far we have only considered the subject with reference to the effect of 
‘trial by courts-martial being lessened by their frequency and the delay and ten- 
dency vi their sentences. The alteration of the punishments inflicted is the 
| REXt point to @AMNAC. imprisonment is become the substitute for flogging in 
almost every crime Of magnitode. Now, to the soldier, imprisonment of suffi- 
cient duration to make it dreaded, isthe most inapplicable of all punmsiments 
To the agricultural labourer and mechanic, a removal from bis family to the 
| puble gaol is a matter of well-known and almost indelible disgrace. It im- 
| peaches his character in the neighbourhood, takes away his best chances of fu- 
| ture employment, @0d brands him with infemy. In the case of the soldier, 
| these accompaniments to imprisonment do not exist, or at least exist in a very 
sinall degree. The crime for which the soldier is imprisoned is, in nine cases 
| Out of ten, one which is committed by the mechanic or the labourer with perfect 
| impunity, and without any disgrace, every Saturday wight after he has received 
his wages ; for it is Usually either drunkenness or some one of its common con- 
sequences. 
Now, a very drunken soldier may be, and often is, well skilled in bis duties ; 
and, notwithstanding his occasional scrapes, held in general esteem by his fel. 
lows for spirit and bravery. When he is carried to prison his punishment is di- 


‘riage had passed, which they supposed was conveying Harper. For the first, vested of all those circumstances which render it terrible to the labourer or me- 


two stages they seemed hardly to gain upon him; atthe third the time was 
| shortened between the arrival of the pursued and the pursuers; and they 
| began to hope his speed might have relaxed as he got further from Rome. 
} They had now reached the Pontine Marshes. The moon was up, and its 
| pale and sickly light came well in harmony with the plain of heath they traversed. 
| Herds of buffaloes and horses occasionally broke the low unvaried line of the 
| horizon, whilst the shadows cast from the trees on the side of the road marked 
| the straight line of their route. By daylight, it is here a saddening sight to see 
the earth decked out in all the brightness of its freshest verdure—to see the 
cattle grazing, and the horses, scarcely tamed by man, exert their speed in play- 
ful wildness. We think that scenes like these should tell of peace and plenty 
to the man who treads the soil; but we look around, and see disease has prey- 
ed on every form; and on every cheek seems set the pale cadaverous stamp of 
sure decay. We behold man, to whom all things were given for his use, thus 
| drvop and die where other creatures live, and vegetation thrives. Here are the 
| condemned of prisons sent to delay the doom their guilt has sealed. It is fear- 
| fal to watch the work of justice wrought by this slow-consuming poison; and 
| still more shocking to gaze upon the mark of crime that sits with death upon 


of the traveller, than that which can soothe for a moment the torture of doubt. | the convict's face, reminding us, each moment, of the life that has unfitted him 


| chanic. His family are not disgraced, no infamy attaches to him among his 
comrades ; and when be comes back they will receive him as before, and wel- 
| come him with perfect good will. Simple restraint on his personal liberty is all 
| he has suffered by imprisonment; and if on his return he be met with an oeca- 
sional jeer, it is @bvious that he will naturally endeavour to make as light as 
possible of what he has vudergone, and thus do his best to extenuate bis pun- 
eee and render nogatory what little example it might have afforded to 
others. 

So much for the value of public imprisonment by way of corrective panish- 
ment for soldiers; but we have yet to consider the difficulties attendant upon 
its infliction, and there are two which are insuperable. In the first place, it 
has the direct effect of diminishing in each regiment the number of effective 
soldiers to such an-extent, that, taking one regiment with another, it may be 
safely calculated that the average of prisoners at this moment in Ireland alone 
amounts to a number nearly equal to an effective battalion ! ! 

The other main objection is, that this description of punishment is absolutely 
impracticable on foreign service, both from want of convenient prisons, and the 
impossibility of allowing such reduction of the eflective force of the army; so 
that no choice would be left to the general but shooting the men like dogs, as is 


Like the air that is supplied to those who have gone to the depths below, comes 
the word of information to relieve the fearful tenison of suspense, and save the 
sufferer from his bursting agony. 

“ Lady Kendal and Emily listened in vain for the sound of the horsemen’s re- 
turn. The grooms were still pursuing their unsuccessful search in quest of 


to die. But night drops a veil over sights like these ; and onward the travellers 
| dashed, with a speed that seemed to dare the swift arrow of the destroying 

angel. The horses’ feet nowscarcely touched the ground on which they passed, 
| and in this excess of activity and life the thoughts of death and weakness were 
| forgotten.” 


theirmaster. Again the sound of wheels was heard; but they had listened to| Dacre, having succeeded at last in recovering clear evidence of his mother's 
that sound so often in vain, that they tried not to heed the noise. Jor a time it | marriage, sets out un his return; but at Geneva he receives a letter from J.ady 


seemed scarcely to approach ; but still it continued: other carriages passed by 
at the rapid pace of pleasure or of business, and, for a moment, interrupted this 
slow advancing sound: but nearer »nd nearer it drew ; and they could no longer 
withhold their attention from the direction whence it came. It was within a 
few doors of the house, and as it still approached, they held their breath; the 
impulse was involuntary, for they had done so often before on that evening, and 
they expected but the same disappointing result. It now was close to the door ; 
they listened for its continuance, but the sound had stopped. They looked at 
each other, and at that instant the bell was rung. Lady Kendal grasped her 
daughter's hand: the band of terror seemed tightly to bind their heads—their 
eyes Were fixed, as though they looked for certainty in the vacant air—motion- 
less, and pale as death, they sat for an instant to catch the sound that followed. 
The steps of the carriage were let down—footsteps were heard on the stairs. 
Emily would have sprung from her seat, bat her mother’s band was locked in 
hers—and with Lady Kendal the power of motion seemed suspended. A com- 


motion was heard in the hafl—Lady Kendal clung tighter to her daughter—the | 


door opened, and a stranger entered. 

“*Tell me’ said Lady Kendal,—she was almost stifled, and she could 
not speak. The stranger approached. 

*** For God's sake tell me, sir, if you know any thing of my father!’ ex- 
claimed Emily, in a tone that showed how deep was their alarm. 

‘**T am come for that purpose,’ replied the stranger: ‘but,’ added he, in a 
voice of kinduess, ‘ladies, I entreat you to be composed.’ Oh, what a knell of 
grief does that entreaty ring upon the ear of those, who once have known 
affliction. 

“© Tell me the worst!’ said Lady Kendal, in the hurried tone of desperation. 

“ The stranger hesitated, and looked at Lady Emily to see if he might proceed 
in safety. 

‘** Where is he?’ exclaimed Lady Kendal, in a louder voice ; and her eyes 
seemed to start from her head as she glared on the stranger. 

“6 Lord Kenda! is in the house,’ replied he, in a soothing voice : ‘ he is still 
alive.’ ’ 

Lord Kendal had been struck with apoplexy. He does not live to hear the 
communication intended for his ear. But his death seems to exercise some 
mysterious and blighting influence over the fate of Dacre and Lady Emily. 
With the warmest avowal of love, and assurances that he had given her no cause 
for resentment or change, she intimates io him her unalterable resolution never 
to be his. He in vain attempts to penetrate the mystery, and at last, hopeless, 
and almost wearied of life, resolves to leave England. There is a fine strain of 
feeling and reflection in the following passage :— 

“There are events in life that seem too great, too sudden, too overwhelming, 
to be true. We cannot believe that the hopes, the joys, and the sorrows of life, 
can depend on the work of a minute. We measure by the hours, the days, and 
the years, that have been spent in their anticipation, enjoyment, or endurance. 

We look to the gradual realization of our hopes and wishes ; we think our joys 
will be weakened by decay, ere they depart. We trust that time will wear away, 
with its slow workings, the keenness of sorrow : but on these sudden revulsions 
of fate we are too much startled to believe them possible, and the first impres- 
sion is to doubt the reality of the change that has been wrought. 

“ Dacre placed the letter before him; he luoked at it; his eyes followed the 
words, but his understanding went not with them. He was stunned, he was 





| 


| Emily, written apparently on her deathbed, which reveals the secret of her con- 
| dact—a solemn injanction from her dead father, Lord Kendal, never to marry | 


any one to whom the stain of doubtful birth attached. Dacre flies homeward 

in despair, expecting to weep over her grave, and arrives to find her recovering 
The letter, which had seemed to him a message from the grave, and which had 
| only been intended to be transmitted to him in the event of her death, had been 
| prematurely despatched by her friend, who had believed her dying. After this, 
| can any one doubt as to the conclusion ! 

We wish we could have spared time and space to extract some of the longer 
and more passionate scenes of this novel; but even from our extracts, short as 
they are, the reader will form some idea of the liveliness, sound sense, intelli- 
gence, tenderness, and sensibility both to natural and moral heauty, which per- 
vade it. We beg, in conclusion, to congratulate Lady Morley on her editorial 
discernment, and to say, that if the work to which she has lent her sanction is, 
| a8 we are inclined to think it is, a first production, it is beyond all question cal- 
culated to excite high expectations of future excellence. 

—~—- 
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PRESENT DISCIPLINE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
From the United Service Journal. 

| After a perfectly fair trial of the recent restrictions introduced into the mili- 
| tary code, it has been discovered, and candidly admitted by the Secretary-at- 


| 





| War, that a considerable increase of crime has taken place g the sold 
| of the British Army since the attempt to substitute imprisonment for corporal 
pupishment. 


| Yet the Army was, probably, never so well officered as at the present time ; 
| the number of applicants for commissions being so great, and of so respectable 
\a class, as to give ample scope for selection of the young officers,—while those 
| who fill the upper ranks in the regiments, especially the captains, have, from the 
| slowness of promotion during the last few years, become extremely well-versed 
| in interior economy, familiar with the management of their men, and expe- 
rienced in all that relates to regimenta! discipline. 
The increase of crime, therefore, cannot proceed from any neglect or ineffi- 
| ciency of the officers of regiments: on the contrary, the facts adverted to would 
rather have tended to a material improvement in the conduct of the soldiers,— 
particularly as regards drunkenness,—where the example of the officers must 
naturally affect those under their command, almost as mach as the pecuniary 
penalties imposed apon that offence by the late amendments of the military law. 
Drunkenness being, indeed, the root of allthe crimes of the British soldier, it 
would be reasonable to expect that those amendments which have been intro- 
| duced with the express and peculiar object of repressing it, should have had a 
| decided influence in preventing the miscouduct of soldiers in general. Forfeit- 
| ure of pay for drunkenness, is one of the most judicious and powerful reme- 
| dies that could have been devised ; yet we now have complete proof that it has 
| been applied without success ; and there certainly appears to be some inberent 
| defect in the present discipline which has baffied all attempts to check it, or 
| even prevent its increase. We must, therefore, look well into the present sys- 
| tem as compared with that of ten years back, (when the army was remarkably 
| well-conducted,) to discover where has been the principal effect in the alterztion 
| of our discipline, and how far may be attributed to that alteration the present 
| irregularity of soldiers’ conduct, admitted by the Secretary-at-War. 








petrified ; and again he read it: his lips were parted, his mouth was parched, bis | Now, in commencing such an investigation, the first thing that strikes us is an 
eyes were unnaturally open, he was cold as death, and yet his forehead felt on | extraordinary change resulting from the regulations of latter years, as to one 
fire : it seemed as if life itself had flowed from every other part, to add vigour, most material point,—namely, the vast number of court-martials. 
to the suffering of his mind. And again he read it; and now he dwelt upon | Every habit of the soldier is connected with form and ceremony, of which, 
each word of fondness, and a tear trickled unconscious!y down his cheek. Yes! | in truth, his whole existence on home service is, with few exceptions, an unva- 
nature has her way, and Dacre wept. Oh, what a bitter grief is that, which ried routine. The gradations of respect to the various ranks of his superiors, 
wrings a tear from manhood in his prime! Man seldum weeps for man. He | become established in his mind, almost from the first days of his joining a re- 
can see his comrades fall in battle ; he can stanch, unmoved, the bleeding wound : | giment as a recruit ; and are daily more and more confirmed by the whole te- 
he can follow to the grave, with a firm and steady step, the relative, the friend | nour of his life. From the corporal of his squad to the lieutenant-colonel of his 
who loved him with a brother's love. Perhaps it needs the tenderness of woman | regiment, every soldier knows and feels the exact proportion of obedience and 
to arouse his softer sympathies ; perhaps it needs her softening influence to give respect that is required of him. When detected in a fault of trivial conse- 
power to the impressions that are made ; perhaps he thinks how she would have quence, he is anxious that it should go no farther than his serjeant ; and if ina 
wept for him, and shall he not, in return, weep for her suffering and sorrow ! | crime of more importance, that the report should, if possible, not go beyond 
Shall not his footsteps tremble, where hers would have faltered ! and will not | the captain. To be reported to his colonel, he considers in itself a degree of 
he shed a tear on the grave where is laid the mother who nurtured, the sister | punishment. It is, of course, to the well-disposed and reciaimable soldier that 
who played, the wife who adored, or the bride who was pledged to him! Yes! | these remarks chiefly apply. 
for woman he weeps. The sternness of man is overcome by her gentleness, and| Until the late alterations in the discipline, the very name of a court-martial 
their natures are thus assimilated by the sympathy that binds them.” carried with it a powerful and beneficial influence upun the behaviour of the pri- 

Switzerland and Italy are Dacre’s destination ; and amidst the magnificence | vate men; and it is well known that many a deserving non-commissioned offi- 
of nature, or the associations of the past, he endeavours to schoo! himself iato | cer, when, from temporary misbehaviour or negligence, he had incurred the cen- 
calmness and tranquillity. We have commended, amongst other highly com- | sure of his officers, has entreated, in consideration of his former good service, 
mendable qualities, bis fair historian’s talent for the description of natural | to be permitted to return to the duties of a private, rather than be exposed to 
scenery , and we shall treat our readers with a beautiful specimen of her powers the disgrace of public trial by court-martial. 
ia this department. | Such, then, being formerly the importance and solemnity attached to these 

“Tt was little more than twilight the following morning, when Dacre and his | military tribunals, it will hardly be questioned that their having now lost much 
companion were roused. ‘They were desirous of watching frum the earliest | of their consequence in the eyes of the soldier, from the unavotdable frequency 
dawn the gradual approach of the sun; and were the first on that morning who | of their occurrence, must, of necessity, have loosened one of the most effectual 
found themselves upon the spot where all had assembled the preceding evening | bonds of bis discipline. ‘To how great and unfortunate a degree this has been 
to see its decline. The Righi is generally selected by travellers as the first spot | the cage, regimental officers can alone appreciate, as they witness the growth of 
from which they view the wonders of the Alps. It affords a fine panoramic dis- | the mischief, and find themselves daily less able to withstand its progress. With 
play of the surrounding heights; and the spectator thus acqaires some knowledge | such unthinking persons as soldiers commonly are, the circumstance of con- 
o! the forms and positions of the different chains of mountains. | stantly assembling courts-martial has almost done away with al! that awe and 
P. When Dacre and Mr. Howard first gazed around them, it seemed as if they | respect with which they used to be regarded ; and the average number of men 
stood upon an island : nothing was to be seen above but the cold grey outline of | in each troop or company who have been tried has become so large, that to have 
“He Mountain-ridge : nothing below but the curling waves of some vast sheet of | been convicted by court-martial is scarcely held as any reproach among each 
water: note valley was to be traced, not a village to be descried. Hadadeluge | other. Besides their frequency, there are yet other circumstances which have 
pret er In the night, it could not more effectually have seemed to efface by | tended to lower the dignity of courts-martial in the estimation of the soldier 
~ " mary, Me from their view. They had heard of this perfect deception | They now occur so constantly, that their sentences are always attended with 
; > ced oy ithe morning mist alluded to the evening before, but till now they | delay: whereas, when more rare, they were much quicker disposed of by the 
= ound it difficalt to believe how complete was the resemblance to the waving | authorities to whom they were referred, and the promulgaion and execution 
— The sound of voices was now heard; they turned to look who was | of the sentences followed with double effect, because they were immediate and 
Seer ; & motley crew were seen to basten towards the spot on which they stood. | summary. 

satise was af hand. The inmates of the two receptacles for tourists came Again, the sentences of courts-martial had one distinguishing quality very ne- 

















the practice of the French service, or reverting to corporal punishment, which 
the soldier will have learned to consider an unusual and jotolerable tyranny. 
The consequences of such a state of things in the very presence of the enemy 
might not only be fatal to the army, but might actually involve the ruin of the 
British empire. But laying aside these considerations, important as they are, 
and louking merely to the discipline of home service, what wholesome result 
can be expected from a system by which, contrary to all equity and common 
sense, offences purely tilitary are identified with moral crime, and in the prac- 
tical working of which, the man who has fallen asleep vpon his post is subject- 
| ed to the very same punishment, and in the very same place, with the practised 
thief and hardened villain, to whom disgrace has been familiar from his child- 
hood ' 
Really, it is only wonderful that the contamination inevitable from such in- 
termixture and association should not have rendered the consequences of this 
unhappy experiment even mure serious than they have already proved. The 
failure has been fuirly and plainly acknowledged in Parliament by the official 
authority, and let us hope the error bas not been admitted too lata, 

It is now understood to be contemplated by Government to make an essential 
change and modification of the imprisonment system, by the construction of 
places of confinement, exclusively set apart for military offenders. ‘There can 
be no doubt but this willbe a partial improvement, provided it should be carried 
into effect with due consideration for the habits of the soldier; but it will still 
be of little avail asa general measure, unless accompanied and supported by 
reverting, in some degree, to the provisions of the old Military Code, both as to 
the awarding of punishment, and the authority under which the award is made 
Unless the frequency of courts-martial be lessened to a great extent, and unless 
the punishwent of the soldier follow quickly vpon his sentence, very little will 
be gained. ‘To accomplish tho first of these objects, the power of the com- 
manding officer of a regiment must be increased, or rather restored in one es- 
sential point: that of ordering military confinements for periods of six, or even 
eight days, without reference to any tribunal or other authority; such confine- 
ment being accompanied, in every case, by the forfeiture of a regulated propor- 
tion of pay. 

There is no lieutenant-colonel in the service but will declare that such a pow- 
er as this, especially as regards the loss of pay, being an invariable concomi- 
tant of all military imprisonment, would diminish his courts-martis! one-third, 
if not one-half in every year. 

This power alone, however, will not be sufficient; it is indispensable that all 
military punishment, to have proper effect, should be summary. Let the com- 
manding officer have discretionary power to order an offender into confinement, 
say for six days ; let it be a condition that such order should be made known on 
parade, and let the guard march him at once, and inthe face of his comrades, 
to the barrack cell appropriated for the purpose, and the example will be beyond 
measure greater than a public imprisonment of three weeks, as at present ma- 
naged under the procrastinated sentence of courts-martial. ‘The form and cir- 
cumstance of a general parade for such occasions would, besides operating as a 
check upon any hasty resolution on the part of the lieutenant-colonel, give ad- 
ditional weight and importance to his award. 

It is understood to be now under the consideration of Government, whether 
to build military prisons at certain convenient general stations, or to provide a 
certain number of cells in each barrack. If there is any reasonable ground for 
the argaments we have brought forward, there can be little option between the 
two; but it may confidently be asserted, that unless the powers of commanding 
officers as to y confi t are restored to what they were, as sanction- 
ed by the custom of the service ten years ago, the expense contemplated will be 
of but trifling avail, and the discipline of our army will continue to deteriorate 
| till its very foundation b endangered, and to use the celebrated remark 
of the Duke of Wellington,— “ The soldier. unrestrained by discipline, becomes 
| more formidable to his friends than to bis enemies.” 


—— 
CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
| (Continued from the last Albion.} 

[Lennox one of the crew of the Midge and a Scotchman, was an author. The 
following is an extract from his M.S., which, after some hesitation, he allowed 
his captain to read.) 

“THE SORROWS OF SAUNDERS SKELP.” 

Poor Dominie Skelp! bis sorrows were amusing enough, here and there. 
His father, a respectable tradesman in a smal! country town, had cramped him- 
self in every wty to give his son a good education, and he had actually attained 
the barren dignity of a licentiate in the Scotch Kirk. After this he became 
schoolmaster in 2 landward parish of a certain county,—I forget its name,—in 
| the southeast of Scotland, and was in the habit of occasionally preaching for 
Mr. Bland, the parish clergyman. There were some scenes at the manee at 
which the young probationer was present, between this gentleman and “ auld 
Mr. Clour, the minister of Thistledoup,” and the famous high-flying Doctor 
Soorock, a celebrated evangelical clergyman of bis day, that tickied me # good 
| deal: but they are too long to extract. At length he fell in love with a beaut 
| ful and innocest girl ; after which it was all the old story,— 

“ The course of troe love never did ron smooth,” 
and the lovesof Saunders Skelp and Jessy Miller were no exception to the 
rule ; in fine, the young laird Mr. Adderfang, seduced the girl, and contrived, by 
a very mean aod cruel ruse, to cast the blame of the transaction for a season on 
the poor Dominic, in the following manner —Saunders had been for some time 
* sair fashed with an income” in bis knee, (what this was I could not divine, 
until he explained thot it was a tumour, of which, however, be soon pormenly 
recovered,) that rendered it necessary to stay on a kind of wooden pre a. 
port, the sinews of the limb having contracted. The young laird, -“s 
his amour could not long be concealed, had » similar instrument privi Ayes 
and used it in bis night visits to the girl, in order that if he were seen, “Vilow’s 
prints might be taken for the Dominie’s, thus actoally forging the Poin ao 
wooden leg. To shorten along and very melancholy story, Jessy = ro 
| hower of the whole strath, sank under the blight of the conpgeet dr Ae ‘0 
| childbirth, aed the poor Dominie’s heart was nearly broken ; ind oa 1 new 
| was heavy enough to “drive his wits a wee bit se, as he phr vr r? ever 
| after. In this half crazy, half desperate condition, he suddenly left riends 
and house, and home, and wandered about the cowntry, until, his means of sub- 
| sistence failing, be enlisted into the militia; and afterwards, as related by Ser- 
| geant Lorimer, into the marines, on the reduction of the former. His subse- 
tory we know i i 
Wh ve wells day on deck, so you bad as well stay below, and I will give you 
j an extract or two of his Sorrows, Take the following 
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“ About this time, old Dorie Squake, the precentor, met with an accident | that crossed a bend of the stream beyond the village. Presently it was hid by | wrong between you two after all. I spoke in jest, 
sion in the kirk ; for, coming into it one dark | the trees round the manse, and then glanced on this side of them, until the | have given you pain; so gie’s 
forenoon in the wintertime, after baving oiled bis chanter with a drap drivk, be | house concealed it. In another moment it rattled sharply round the corner. when | Miss Miller, the darling, 
did not notice that the door of bis wee poopit had been altered, 80 a8 to swing the old Ear! desired his postillions to walk antil he met us. The moment Doctor | truly forgiven me.’ 
the contrary way to what it did belore , and as it stood wide open, fronting him | Soorock saw the carriage go slow, he accelerated his motion, and stepped ovt | 
edgeways, it was as clean and invisible, as if it bad been the blade of a knife, 80 | and away before Mr. liland and Mr. Clour, salaaming with bis hat in one hand, 
that although the blind body had as usual his twa paws extend, and stock out be- | and his gold-headed cane in the otber, in rather too abject a style for one who 
fore hisn, one holding bis Bible and the other bis pitehpipe, be ran smack up | had a kirk already. 
against the edge, clipping the leaf of the door with an outspread arm on each | theless the Doctor strode on uncovered, with his eyes riveted on the carriage, 
until his foot caught on the projecting steps of the school!-house door, and away 
he went, his stick flying through the school-house window, smashing the glass 
down in a tinkiing shower—his hat into a neighbouring pig-sty, and his wig into 





which gave me t 


i ,P 


side of it, and thereby received such a devel, that his nose was bashed, and the 
sneck sank into his forehead, as if he had been struck with a butcher's hatchet, 
and down he fel! with a grunt and a squelch on his back. ‘ Losh preserve me { 
I aye kenned | had & lang nose, but surely it’s langer this blessed Sabbath than 
common "" 

“+ He was helped up and hame by two o’ the elders, and being a thicksculled 


creature, he was soon repaired by the farrier in the village, so as to be maist as) 


gude as vew, no being muckle worth at his best, and he was at bis wark again in 
no time, but although his skull was sound, his voice was a wee cracked for ever 
after; and now the question came, what was to be done for a precentor that 
blessed day? A neighbouring minister, the excellent Mr. Clour, was to preach, 
and by this time in the poopit, and he could sing none. I kenned, 8 for auld 
Mr. Bland, our ain pastor, he was as empty of music as atoom bagpipe ; so 
baith the ministers and their bearers sat glowering at each other for a guid 
space, until the uproar was over, and the bum had subsided, and | was just 
wondering what was to be done, when! found something kittle-kittling the crown 
of my head, | sat, it must be known, in a wee bit back jam of a pew, just be- 
fore the minister's seat, and my father aside me. | looked round—it was the 
auld minister— Saunders,’ says he, ‘ your father tells me ye can sing fine—gae 
awa wi’ ye, my bonny man, into the precentor’s seat.’ | was inan awful taking ; 
the blood rushed to my face, and the sweat dropped ftom the point of my nose ; 
nevertheless, | screwed up my courage, and lixe a callant Jouping into the water 
to bathe ina cauld day, I dashed into the psalm with great bir and success ; but 
the speed I came, puffed up my vanity, until it burst, and I hada sair downcome 
that day. For findiog that the precentor line was no sae difficult as I expected, 
I thought I would shine a bit, and at a solemn pause in the music aff I went, up 
and away, intil some fine tirlie-wirlies, which I could not eannily get out of again. 
By and by, the congregation dropped off one by one, as I ascended, yntil 1 was 
left alone in my glury. I startled ‘even at the sound myself had made,’ and 
looked up to the roof, at the auld carved wark, above what had been the altar- 
piece when the Catholics had the kirk, singing all the while—but a nervous 
thought came over me, aud suddenly | felt as if I had got screwed in amongst 
the roses and ornaments of the auld comice, without the power of extricating 
myself; and bow to get home again into the Bangor, that | had left so reckless- 
ly, [eould not divine. At length, as my variations were nearly exhausted, 
Willie Johnston's auld colley, Snap, deliberately walked up the aisle, and cock- 
ing himself on end, raised his voice and joined in chorus. ‘This speedily brought 
me to @ stand-still, for Balaam could not have been more amazed when his ass 
spoke than I was; besides | saw the folk were al! laughing, until some of them 
took advantage of the pause to skir! up the original tune once more, and faith but 

1 was glad to join them. 
“ It was the fashion in our parish, at this time of the year, to give two ser- 
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the burn that ran by the road-side. 


** Run, boys, run,’ said I, as [helped him up, ‘ run and catch the Doctor's 


| wig,’ a8 it floated away down the stream, like a hedgehog covered with meal. 
the wig with your fly.’ 

** Allan is fishing with bait, his hooks are bigger,’ quoth Geordie. 

“* Fling, Allan, man, fling—one gode cast, and you have it.’ 


it had been an otter. 


Tam 
“* Oast a stane intil’t, Allan, man; you mark weel,’ roared Geordie again. 
with water. 
Hole, as the pool was called. What was tu be done’ 


that day with one of Mr. Bland’s Kilmarnock night caps. 


Squake. 


close to it, ‘ Quid hoc rei?’ 
ex that broken window, et extinxit the candle.’ 
a great dripping divot-looking thing on the top of it. 

*** What kept ve so late *’ said [; ‘ you are seldom late, Allan.’ 


wig, sir, and I have speared it at last —ecce signum! Dominie.’ 


His Lordship was still at pistol-shot distance, but never- 


* * Geordie,’ cried one little fellow, ‘hook the wig with your fly, man—hook 


“They both missed, and the wig continued floating down until it swam | 
amongst a flock of village ducks, who instantly squattered away from it, as if | 4tticle on the Arisfocracg of Engiand ; we now subjoin from the same publication, 


“+ Cast a stane intil’t, or it will soom to Berwick before nicht,’ said wee | 


* We had taken our seats, a number of the villagers in their best; auld 
Dorie had sounded his pitch-pipe, and the bits of callants were watching him 
with open mouth, all ready to open in full cry, like a pack of young hounds 
waiting for old Jowler's deep tongue, when the candle at bis desk was suddenly 
blown out, and I called out in Latin, seeing that some of the bigger boys were 
Wee Tam Stump at this louped off his seat with 
great energy, fearing he was about tobe blamed. ‘ Ventus played pluff, Dominie, 
We had all a good laugh at 
this, and nothing more happened to disturb the harmony of the evening, until 
Allan Harden came running up the stairs, with a salmon lister in one hand, and 


***T hae been dabbing with the lister the haill evening for Doctor Soorock’s 


‘A tiny buzz ran amongst the boys, auld Clour keckled audibly, and Mr. 


man, and am in turn sorry to 
your hand—there—and I must have a kiss from 
or I never shall believe that you have both really and 


“ We returned together to the village; I would willingly have shaken off the 
| youngster, but he insisted on seeing Jessy home, and as J had no plea to prevent 
| him, I submitted in great bitterness of spirit.” 

| Enough and to spare of the Sorrows of Domine Skelp ; those who desire more 
| must wait until he publishes them; but the Midge is but a little vessel, anda 
| heavy episode would swamp her. So— 

‘Here, Mr. Peake, clap on that purchase, and take a small pull of the main- 
halyards, before we keep away, do you hear? Belay all that. Now, Dogvane 
put the helm up—so. Let draw the foresheet there.” ‘ 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

And once more the wicked little Midge buzzes along free. 

[ To be continued. } 
—_—_ 


THE DEMOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 


[A short time since we copied from the London New Monthly Magazine, ap 





| its counterpart, on the Democracy of England. } 

In a late article we considered the real influences of the aristocracy, Tightly so 
{ called, upon our institutions, manners, and habits ; we are now to examine the 
| reciprocating powers of the democracy of our constitution. Of what is thar 


“ Flash one stone pitched into the water, close to it, and half filled the wig | portion of our State composed '—as we define it, of all below the Crown and 

It was pretty well saturated before, so that when another flew 
with better aim right inte it, it instantly sank, and disappeared in the Dominie’s 
There was a spate had 
suddenly come down the water, and there was no seeing into the bottom of the | tances were reduced, and intercourse so infinitely facilitated by modern wealth 
poo!, and there was not a creepy in the village, so the Doctor gave his wig up | and invention, the inhabitants of the districts are still a separate race from those 
for lost, as well be might, and he had to cover the nakedness of the land for 
He bore his mis- 
fortune, I will say, with great equanimity ; and in the evening we all once 
mote resorted to the schoot-house, to hear the boys sing, led by auld Durie 


the families of the House of Peers. 
_ Though not equally distinct as before the growth of a population se increased 
in numbers that almost every village is a town, every town a city, before dis- 





of larger places. Agricultural and manufacturing are still the generic titles, but 
though still distinct, the characters are every day blending more and more. The 

simplicity of rustic manner is gone ;—the pure morality is gone. We are not, 

inquiring into causes,—they have been already explained at length in our pages 

—we have to do only with the fact. The villager retains much of the dullness 
without the honesty of his nature and employment. It isa practical observation 
that, if you would have zeal and activity, you must engage youth in the service ; 
if sobriety, judgment, ard discretion, you must seek age and experience. But 
even these characteristics are obliterated, for there is little zeal where there is 
no natural tie but money-payment, and especially where even that reward is con- 
fessedly insufficier® not only for the work, but inadequate to support the work- 
man.—Cunning, and evasion and idleness, indifference, and dishonesty and 
disrespect have supplanted the natural affection, unwearied industry, the sober 
content, and dignified humility which once bound to each other the farmer and 
his workman. The rural population is, therefore, reckless and ripe for change ; 
not daring enough to begin a general revolt,(their late partial experiment failed,) 
but ready and eager to join in any contest which might promise to better their 
condition, by intimidation or plunder of their superiors. Moral restraint—the 
impalpable monitor which subdues evil dispositions and teaches the great lesson 
**to do unto all men as you would they should do unto you,”—that homely and 


mons at one sitting, but auld Mr. Clour had only brought one, and our ain minis- 
ter being as hoarse as a raven, there was nothing for it but thut Mr. Clour should 
split bis in two. Indeed, I heard him say to our minister, as they walked into 
the kirk-yard together—‘ Well, friend Bland, if | maun preach twa sermons, 
while I hae only yin in my pouch, and nane in my head, thev must just be of 
the shortest, for | can manage no other way than by halving it; however, I'll 
gie them a gude bit screed of a psalm to sough awa at after the first half, and 
that will help us “ ayont the twall,”’ as Burns says, before we begin to the 
second.’ 

* The first sermon passed over, and when he gave out the psalm that was to 
be the resting-place, the half-way house between the wings of his discourse, 
what wae my dismay, to find that he, with all the cooiness of life, read out six 
long verses! My mouth was dry enough, and my throat husky enough with 
my previous discomfitare, heaven knows; but I whistled away, until I got to 
the line about ‘a dry parched land, wherein no waters be,’ when my voice fairly 
failed, and I lost the fang a'thegither. 1 made a desperate struggle, but there 
was nae mair sound in me than ina bagpipe with a hole in it, or a clarionet 
without the reed, or a child's bawbee whistle blawn dumb on the first day of the 
fair. So J waited fora while, and again set to, but my screech was this time a 
mixture of the cry of the corncraik and the hissing of a goose; besides I had 
lost the tune, and nane of the congregation could find it, so I squeeled and swel- 

















tered about, until the baill kirk and pews, and the folk in thei, danced before 
my eyes, and I could not tell whether I was on my head or my heels. At length 
I croaked out, * Vox faucibus hast, domine—Voxr faucibus, hesit. As sure’s 
death, Lean sing nane until somebody gives me a drink of water. At this mo- 
ment, I felt a slap on the cheek, which made me start and tuen round, and there 
was the auld minister leaning ower the front of bis pulpit, and girning at me like 
the de'il. ‘I say, freen, if ye weary skirling up the psalm for yxe half hour, 
hoo will ye carry on through a’ eternity!’ ‘This drave me demented altogether, 
and making a rush from the precentor's desk, I stumbled down into my father’s 
seat, who was lying with his head on his blue bonnet, peching and perapiring 
with utter shame and vexation. J never tried the precentor line again.” 

At another time, he was equally unfortunate in bis preaching ;—we shall call 


this 
“THE EPISODE OF THE STICK LEG.” 

On the day in question, Lord M . the principal heritor or landowner in 
the parish, was present ; and, in his desire to shine before the grandee, he waxed 
warm in bis sermon, until he fairly broke away from the thread of his written 
discourse, which was holding down his imagination, he said, like ‘* a string round 
the leg of a tame pyet.” 





en: 

* Seeing bis Lordship in his pew—for he didna come to the kirk every Sab- 
bath—one fine summer day, when I was to preach, I thought I would astonish 
him # wee bit; but, as it turned out, | was mysell the maist astonished of the 
twa. Fora quarter of an hour | was delighted to spy his looks of approval with 
the corner of my ee, the joy whereof drave me off my guard ; for at a well- 
turned period, when I intended to bring my right hand down thamp on the open 
Bible, I missed it, and smote the new elastic pulpit cushion instead, with such 
vehemence, that the old brazen-clasped Psalm book spanged up, and out over 
into the air. ‘Kep,’eried 1; whereupon auld Dune Squake, the precentor, up- 
turned his face, and thereby caught such a bash on the nose, that baith the lo- 
zens were dang out of his barnacles. * Ob Lord, my sair nose ! ‘(it had not re- 
evvered the blow against the door, as already related,) ‘oh Lord! my sair nose 
is clean demolished now—I maun get legs to my specs—for the brig's brak, and 
flattened in on my face like a pancake!’ I tried to get back into my discourse, 
but I was awfully flurried ; and as 1 let fly anuther whack on the desk, the auld 
Earl, who, I could observe, even in the swelter of my confusion, was laughing 
to himsell, turned up his gaisened pheesiognomy, ‘ By G—, lad, if ye break it, 
ye'll pay for't.’ This put me daft—clean wad altogether—and I drave along at 
a furious rate, and stamped with my stick-leg on the stool that [ stood on, until, 
in my confusion, down I slipped off it, and the bottom of the pulpit being auld 
and frush, the wooden tram flew crash through, and I vanished, the iton-shod 
end struck Durie Squake, the devoted precentor, such a crack on the tap of the 
head, that I thought I had felled him clean, ‘Oh dear! oh dear!’ roared 
Squake ; ‘the callant has first bashed my neb as saftas pap’ (he was a wabster 
to his trade), ‘and broken my spectacles, and noo be has fractured my skull with 
his d——d stick-leg.” I struggled to extricate the tram, but it stuck fast, until 
Tam Clink the blacksmith gave the end of it, as it protruded into Durie Squake’s 
desk, such a bang with his great heavy hand, as if it had been his forehammer, 
that he shot me up with a jerk like a ‘ Jack in the box,’ into the sight of the as- 
tonished congregation again. 

“T sat down utterly discomfited, and, covering my face with my hands, wept 
bitterly. 

“ A murmout ran through the kirk, and I could hear whispers of ‘ Puir callant, 
gie him time to collect his thochts—gie him time—he's a clever lad Saunders 
—he'll be a’ richt presently.’ I took heart of grace at this demonstration of good 
and kindly feeling amongst my fellow-parishioners, and making a strong effort, 
yet with a face like crimson—my lugs were burning like red-hot iron—I finished 
my discourse, and dismissed the congregation. As | passed out of the church- 
yard gate, | found the old Lord there; it was a warm day, and he was sitting on 
a tombstone under the shade of the auld elm-tree, with his hat off, and wiping 
his forehead with his handkerchief, apparently waiting for his carriage to 
drive up. 

“*Ca’ canny, man,’ said he, as | approached—‘ Ca’ canny, Saunders—dinna 
rive folk alang the road to heaven at that rate, man.’ ” 

But the humour of the following extract, which explains itself, surpasses 
either of the former, in my estimation :— 

“Next morning was the annual eramination of my school, at which the three 
ministers were to be present, and the same passed over creditably to myself and 
echolare; and the Doctor was very kind and condescending to the whole of us 
In fact, we had seen the most repulsive side of his character. and he was the 
means of my being again invited this day todinner by Mr. Bland. After the 
examination, we had walked a mile into the country together, enjoying the de- 
light of the schoolboys, who had gotten ahalf holiday after the examination, 
one were now rampaging about, like young colts broke loose, some jumping 
some playing at football, others at shinty, while several were fishing in the 
burn, that twinkled past as clear as crystal; and we were returning home to the 
manse, when Earl M ‘s equipage appeared, coming along the small bridge 





Bland could scarcely keep hie gravity, as Dr. Soorock stirred the soaked mass, | c 
that Allan had cast on the floor, with the end of his cane, exclaiming— 
““* My wig—my wig, did the callant say ? 

«Indeed it is yours, sir,’ said the handsome boy, blushing deeply; ‘if you 
but try it on, sir, ye'll find it sae.’ 

“ The wig was finally turned over to the auld barber at the village, who dried 
it, but the Doctor had to go home in the Kilmarnock on the following day, as 
the scratch was ruined for ever.” 

Now, a small touch at the Dominie in the “ melting mood,”’ and we bear up 
again on our cruise. He had returned to the parish, after having completed his 
education, such as it was. 

‘* And, oh! there was one that welcomed me back, with a smile and a tear, 
and a trembling of the tongue, and a heaving of her beautiful bosom, that was 
dearer, far dearer to my heart than father or friends, although I had a warm 
heart for them too. It was Jessy Miller, the only daughter of Rob Miller the 
carrier's widow, a tall fair-skinned lassie, with raven locks, and dark hazel 
eyes, and a face and figure with which none of the village girls could eompare. 

“* Ve are welcome home again, Saundets—heartily welcome ; and you'll be 

glad to hear that the young leddies at the Hall—the laird’s sisters, ye ken— 
have been very kind to me and my mother baith, and that I go up there every 
day to work for them; and they have made me many a handsome present, as 
you see, Saunders, and many a good book have they sent me; and the young 
laird, Mr. Adderfang, has come hame, ye will have heard,’—I started, for I had 
not heard it,—‘ and he is really very civil to vs also.” We were speaking in a 
little bit green, at the western-most end of the village. There was a clump of 
horse-chestnuts behind us, through which the breeze was rushing with a rustling 
sough, but it was neither strong enough nor loud enough to drown the buzzing, 
or rather moaning noise ef the numberless bees that were gathering honey from 
its blossoms, for it was in June, or the rushing murmur of the clear sparkling 
burnie, that wimpled past at our feet, with a bit crazy wooden brig across it, 
beyond which a field of hay, ready for the scythe, was waving in the breeze, 
with the shadows of the shreds of summer clouds sailing along its green undu- 
lations, as they racked across the face of the sun. 
“ At the moment when the mention of the young laird’s name by Jessy Miller, 
for he was known to be a wild graceless slip, had sent the blood back to my 
heart with a chill, a larger cloud than any that had gone before threw its black 
shadow over where we sat, while all around was blithe breeze and merry sun- 
shine. It appeared to linger—I took Jessy’s hand, and pointed upwards. I 
thought she shrank, and that her fingers were cold and clammy. She tried to 
smile, but it ended in a faint hysterical laugh, as she said,—‘ Saunders, man, 
ye’re again at your vagaries, and omens, and nonsense; what for do you look 
that gate at me, man!’ 

**T canna help it, Jessy—no, for the soul of me, ] cannot—why does the 
heaven frown on you and me only, when it smiles on all things beside !' 

“* Hoot, its but a summer cloud, and ye’re a fule; and there—there it’s 
gane, you see—there, see if it hasna sailed away over the breezy hay field, he- 
yond the dyke there—come and help me ower it, man—come '—and once more 
I looked in her bright eyes undoubtingly, and as I lifted her over the grey stones, 
I pressed her to my heart, in the blessed belie/ and consciousness that she was 
my ain Jessy Miller still. 

* But I bad my ain misgivings that Jessy would flee aff frae me, now that I 
was a lameter, and I watched my opportunity to ask her frankly and fairly. 
‘whether we were to hold to our plighted troth, that we should be man and wife 
whenever I had Jaid by a hundred pounds from the school, (I had already fifty,) 
or that the calamity which had come over me ’——I could scarcely speak here, 
for something rose up in my full breast, like a cork in a bottle that you are fill- 
ing with water, and stuck in my thrapple like to choke me—* or that the calamity 
that had come over me, was to snap our vows in twain—and, Jessy Miller, I 
here declare in the presence of our Maker, if it has wrought such change in 
you, I release you freely—freely—although it should break my heart, I release 
you.’ 

«The poor girl’s hand, as I spoke, grew colder and colder, and her cheek 
paler and paler, until she fairly sank on her knees on the auld grey moss-grown 
stone that covered the muirland grave of the Covenanters, situated about a | 
mile from Lincomdodie. It was the gloamin’, and the setting sun was flaming 
up in the red west. His last ray fell on the beautifully rounded form of the fair 
lassie, and sparkled on the tear that stole down her cheek, as she held up one 
hand to heaven, and grasped mine with the other. 

“* Saunders Skelp, wi’ ae leg or twa, or without a leg of ony kind—if ever I 
prove faithless to you—may’ 





and parcel of the Constitution of England? 


Jomestic, but wholesome code of practical honour which might truly have been 


called the unbought grace of life, and the cheap defence of person and property, 
It canna be my wig.’ is gone. 


All the pride of industry and virtue is extinct, and the vices of the 


country are only of less dangerous dimensions than those of the city, in so far 
as they are less combined, active, and daring, directed,to frauds of low and petty 
amount, while perhaps they are far more corrupting and constant, and scarcely 
less irritating in the manner, or important in the aggregate. 
ception, incendiarism,—the evidence as much of universal as of individual 
poverty, exasperation, and vengeance,—exalts rural crime, by the terrors attend- 
ing its infliction of positive luss, to a height not yet reache. even by the bank 
robber and the wholesale burglar of the metropolis. 
indications ? how do these bear upon the nature of “the democracy” (of which 


The one great ex- 


But what are the political 


we shall soon show the labourers in husbandry are, indeed, no portion) as part 
Why thus ;—they are ripe for 
revolution,—by which single word they understand any change to be effected by 
vivlence, and holding out the lure of an improved condition, by the plunder of 
property. Released alike from the bonds of natural affection and moral 
regulation, they present a fearfully unconnected mass, the subjects of continual 
legal terror and compulsion, to be kept under by scarcely any other restraint. 

Is not this strange’? Is it not still more strange that, while the disorder and 
its consequences are so palpable, the Government should be about to apply the 
multifarious agency of the complicated machinery (for torture) of the Poor 
Laws’ Amendment Bill, instead of the simple lenitive—employment? For 
poverty, the most abject poverty, the inseparable attendant of idleness produced 
by the two severe competition of superabundant numbers, has been, and must 
continue to be, the destruction, while it has also been, and still remains, the 
universal misery of the rural population. And if it be argued, and instances 
adduced to prove that crime is not always committed through the immediate 
temptations of indigence, it ought never to be forgotten that the demoralization 
may be only a secondary cause, springing out of poverty. Crime is, indeed, 
the offspring of a reckless immorality ; but that state of mind in the rural 
population has been gradually, but certainly brought on by the pressure of ex- 
treme necessity, working this enormous evil through the perverted agency of 
the Poor Laws. 

It presents a curious anomaly in the practice of the British Constitution, that 
the kind, the labourer in husbandry, enjoys no share in the representation, 
while the operative in every other branch has an opening to a participation of 
the franchise by birth or servitude. Even the new Magna Charta of Reform 
has left him in his original state of villeinage. Nor does this vast proportion 
of the people of England, although standing in the ratio of about seven to 
eleven compared with those employed in other callings, possess the slightest 
political influence. This privation and weakness may, in some degree, account 
for the neglect of their superiors, and what is worse, the tendency of legislation 
to abase, rather than to exaltthem. Denied all share of power, and abandon- 
ed by their natural protectors, the distance which separates these living atoms 
and prevents their cohesion, robs them at once of all gravity and impulsion im 
the state. 

Next in degree amongst the rural peopling stands ‘the bold yeoman,” the 
native oak in the English forest of power. He too, is changed, and alas that 
he isso! But what has altered him? The sudden growth of affluence, and 
the not less sudden decline. He too, is individualized, but less perhape, than 
any other class. 

The period of agricultwral prosperity seemed to be highly favourable to the 
independence of this class, for while but too many spent the chief portion of 
their inordinate profits nearly as soon as they got them, the more provident 
vested them in land. The growth of small freeholders was perhaps greater 
from 1800 to 1813 than during any preceding similar cycle. Nor was this the 
only stimulus to the improvement of the body of the tenantry. During the es- 
citement of the war they learned to take an interest in the public affairs, and 
almost for the first time, to know that they had one. Hitherto they had been 
(what they are very much now) the followers of the landlords or of some county 
political chieftain. But the events of that jostling period roused their curiosity 
and excited their feelings. A few were republicanized, but the million enlisted 
under Mr. Pitt's banner: they joined the yeomanry corps, and imbibed, not @ 
natural, but a furious spirit of loyalty. The advantages of his system, as !t 18 
called, were most powerfully experienced by the agricultural body ; their passions 
were gratified and their pockets filled by the same process; and to this coi 
cidence probably was owing in no slight degree the stream of popularity which 
bore that minister so irresistibly forward. But with the peace came a total re- 
vulsion. It should almost appear that this crisis had never been anticipated, 











** Hillo, Dominie—Dominie Skelp—you're a nice young man I don't know.’ 

“ T started—Jessy shrieked, and rising, threw herself into my arms—and as | 
turned round, who should be ascending the hill, and now within a few yards of 
us, but the young laird himself, as handsome and buirdly a chiel as you would 
see im ten thousand ? 

«Did that cloud come ower us at the side of the hay-field that day for nae- | 
thing, Jessy '’ She could not answer me. The sun set, and one or two heavy 
drops of rain fell, and the lift darkened—ay, and something darker and drearier 
stole across my brain, than the shadows which now began to settle down on the 
fair face of external nature. My heart fluttered for a moment, then made long 
irregular throbs, and finally I became dizzy and faint, and almost fell to the | 
ground with Jessy in my arms. 

*«* Was I in the presence of an evil spirit 1’ said I to myself. 

““*Why,’ said the young gentleman, ‘what bas come over you, Saunders? | 
I won't tell, man—so keep your own secret, and nobody will be a whit the 
wiser. 

“* Secret, sir!’ said 1, deeply stong; ‘secret—I have nane, sir—nane—that 
I love the lassy, the hail parish kens, and I am not ashamed of it; but if yoo— 
ay, you, sir, or any man dares" 

“* Heyday—dares! What do you mean by that, Master Skelp !—Dares !" 

* My recollection and self-possession returned at this moment. 

“*T beg pardon, sir; I have been taken by surprise, and in my anxiety to 


vindicate Jessy from all suspicion I have been very uncivil to you ; I am sorry 
for it.’ 











‘The abjectness of this apology caused me to blush to the eyes, but it was 
nade, as I thought, to serve my heart-dear girl,and gulping down my chagrin 
and wounded pride, I turned to go away. 








* Well, well, Dominie, I forgive you, man, and I believe there is nothing 


politicians ; 
' 


and when the fall was at hand every exertion was essayed to perpetuate high 
prices. ‘The reports of agricultural committees, and the legislation upon them, 
declare the madness. But the consequence upon the property of the landed 
interest are well known. ur search is addressed to political results, and these 
have been, first, to make the body more inquiring and less inert, ultimately more 
dissatisfied. Dependent though the occupiers still are upon the large pre 
prietors, it has become infinitely more difficult, and in many instances impossible, 
for landlords to command the votes of their tenants with the same absolote 
autocracy they did in the oldendays. The non-residence of the clergy and the 
bickerings concerning tithes have turned many away from the Churel:, and dix 
solved much of the power of that influential body, hitherto with a few es 
ceptions, always working with the Government. The multiplication of small 
landholders has coincided with the dissolution of the influences of personal Te 
gard produced by the known embarrassment and absenteeisin of country gentle- 
men from their estates and their own districts, wherein the yeomanry—literally 
the yeomanry—have not only the power, but the will to nominate and bring ® 
their own candidate in absolute opposition to the desires of the landed are 
tocracy. Nota few now seek information from sources beyond the county 
journal, and that which thes principally desire is of politics. They are earnest 
inquirers into the grounds and effects of taxation; objectors against tithes, 
almost toa man, for the simplest and best reasons.—because they consider thems 
a bar to improvement, and a tax, an unjust tax, upon their skill and capital, 42 

the fertile source of dissension and dissent—the latter being an almost unshun- 
ned consequence of the former. The ancient thraldom to the landlord and their 
regard for his person, no longer blind them to the fact of their own J 
even when they submit to the dictation. They are not, then, to be — 
upon as heretofore by their adhesion to men, or indeed to a particular sept ot 
the division of leaders relaxes stil! more the ardour of followers. 
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the subject most dear to their welfare—the commerce in corn—they 

pote er and ‘ividing. No small number perceive that the protecting duties 
= for the revenue, and the landlord, and the parson ;—not for them. Some, 
indeed, have discerned too late that their capital has been drained by the de- 
jysion. The last and strongest fact is, that farming being no longer an occu- 
jon certain in its success, good tenants are more scarce than farms, while 
pankers withhold their advances from a specalation not dangerous only when 
the property and character of the individual ensure the most consummate 





prudence. All these are reasons for an independent tone of thinking and act- | 


ing ; and thus, while the yeomanry are becoming 4 better-instructed and more 
self-balanced class, they are, at the same time, less manageable, considered in 
the light of a body politic, and are, on the whole, decidedly dissatisfied, whether 
Whig, or Tory, or Radical. One of the plainest symptoms of their restless- 
ness and disgust may be seen in the multitudinous petitions presented to Parlia- 


and comprehensive mode of expressing the sentiments of the landed interest,— 
but from hundreds and parishes, and even from individuals, touching every 
grievance and every speculative point, from the compulsory enforcement of the 
better observation of the Sabbath, the corn laws, the tithes, and the dissolution 
of the connexion between Church and State. 

Such are the results of the tndividualization induced out of circumstances, 
and augmented.by knowledge, upon an order of men hitherto most sound and 
stable, the most careful, prudent and unirritable of any in the commonwealth. 
They now stand alone ; divided from the classes on which they used to depend 
not less than from those which depended on them. If not dangerous to govern- 


ment, they must nevertheless, be the objects of a far more anxious solicitude, | 


and of a far different treatment than when they could be counted by the head 
like cattle, to be led or driven to the hustings or the Common Hail, by those under 
whom, in the language of feudality, they held. They are even now formidable, 
and were it not for their separation by local distance—a reduction of power 
they are endeavouring to remedy by district associations—they would be no less 
the subjects of ministerial watchfulness and surveillance than the Trade Unions 
of London, Manchester and Birmingham. 

The political sentiments, relations and weight of the class of the largest 


landed proprietors (below the real aristocracy) is not less altered by the move- | 


ment of that incessant inimitable innovatur—Time. They revelled and rejoiced 
also above measure in the exaltation of the value of land, and they obeyed the 
impulse with even more sensibility and alacrity than their tenants. The afflu- 
ence which brought high thoughts; the aspirations which accompanied the sud- 
den influx of wealth; the allurements of the society and amusements of the 
metropolis ; the diffusion of literature and the arts amungst them ; while all 


these inspired a new, and prouder, and more independent tone of thinking and of | 


action, they relaxed the ties, broke the assuciations, and infused a distaste for 
natura! occupations and natural connexions. This was perfectly in order. But 
then came a reverse, and to retrogade is the difficulty, not to say the impossibi- 


lity. ‘The squire of five hundred a year,” when he became the master of half | 


as many thousands was a totally different person. But once accustomed to the 
warmth and support, as well as the splendour of his rich plumage, he could not 


bear to be stripped down to “ the squire of five hundred a year” again. Yet is | 


the reduction and reverse from the date of ‘* the high times” scarcely less, and 
it must, probably, hereafter be more. Mortgages and loans staved off the day of 
reckoning; the return to cash payments accelerated its advent. It is drawing 
nigh; and many a. bitter politician has its warning made, because it has render- 
ed all who are not impoverished, but brought back to an approximation to their 
level, dissatisfied. ‘Thus is this class indewidualized. Although they are busier 
in the active concerns of politics, although they are no longer implicit followers 


of 2 leader, their imaginary importance—their real embarrassment—their haughty 


exclusion from all avove and below them, and even from each other, cast them 
loose, while the want of decided parties in the state, the fear and the desire of 
change, both operating to distract their views, the loss of the command over 
their tenantry and dependents, occasioned by the infinite diversity of causes we 
have already enumerated, have diminished their influence in the commonwealth 


almest to comparative insignificancy. The great party of the landed interest is | 


thus broken to pieces. ‘The interior and intimate combinations, its elective 
attractions so to speak, being sundered or dissolved, its weight and its properties 


are lost or neutralized. It becomes, however, only the more difficult to guide | 


and determine their effects. Formerly, the minister of the day could compute 
his strength by the number of his loftier adherents, who were the heads and leaders 
of ascertained political septs, devoted partisans, or personal dependents. He has 
now no such facile means of calculating his forces. He must consult opinion, which 
is diverse and versatile as the dispositions of the individvals composing that 
heterogeneous mass, now incomprehensibly more heterogeneous than ever, 
whether rightly to be called the public or the people. 

We have thus coursed, perhaps it may at first glance be thought too invective- 
ly, throughout the entire compass of rural life; but with the buoyancy of al! 
theorists, we imagine we have found the principle, and done no injustice to the 
subjects of our examination. We are endeavouring to describe the natural 
appearances of disorder, and to dive down to their origin; andif we have not 
discovered the single source of much of the visible disorganization, we, at least, 
enable the enquirer after truth to detect the grounds of our self-delusion, by 
giving the details which have misled our judgments. 

Ascending the scale of political power and influence as they affect the whole 
society of England, we arrive at the population of great towns. The generic 
division is nearly and numerically the same :—-Ist, the artizan, or, in the fashion- 
able phrase, the operative ; 2d, the middle; and 3d, the opulent classes; but 
their specific characteristics are widely different when compared with the same 
gradations of rural life. 

Amongst the artisans of a large manufacturing town is to be found every shade, 
from the most active intelligence, the most unceasing industry, the steadiest 
principle, and the results of these qualities, the amplest comfort, down to the 
lowest and darkest, and most brutally ferocious ignorance, the most reckless 
idleness, the most confirmed intemperance and vice, and the most ungoverned 
insolence, with the necessary consequences, a depth of indigence and misery 
inconceivable* to all but those who have sought out the abodes of this abandon- 
ed race. “ibe? e . 

Again we must repeat, we are not inquiring into causes, but describing effects, 
political effects. Upon this class, the two most powerful agents, intellectually 
speaking, religion and literature, has wrought very striking changes. The 
former, where its consequences are most visible, is the religion of dissent ; 
and it is mere justice to the great denominations, the Wesleyans and Baptists, 
most especially, to admit that, morally, they have done much service. The 
Church of England takes a comparatively loose hold of its followers—its mild 
and lenient spirit, both in doctrine and discipline, is its boast. The sectaries 
allow no such latitude ; and the result is, not alone that the members of their so- 
cieties are strongly bound together, but that there is a check upon all their 
actions, exterior as well as interior, restraining them, not alune by the inward 
consciousness of religious hopes and fears, but by the terror of worldly exposure 
and reprehension. Hence that very numerous class (the dissenters) is, for the 
most part, distinguished by habits of industry and temperance, by reflection and 
energy (a partof the religious temperament), and by a consent of motives and 
opinions common tu the body. They are to a man liberals in politics ; in by far 
the greater number of instances verging so near to republicanism, that in any 
doubtful question they go to the extreme with the people and against the privi- 
leged orders. Searching, rigid and economical in their own affairs, they allow 
no admission to the extenuations of rank, station, and luxury; they carry the 

same dispositions into their notions of government, and are most earnest and 
eager advocates of reduced taxation, the disyunction of the church from the 
state, the maintenance of the ministers of religion by their own flocks, of peace 
and free trade. Their enthusiasm, patience, perseverance and combination— 


their modes of action, however astute, and even cunning in the preparation, yet , 


always rapid, vigorous and direct when the preparation is complete, invest them 
with a degree of vigilance and power, known to no other division of the subjects 
of the commonwealth. They are also, content to “ bide their time” with the 
most patient pertinacity. For all these reasons they are inaccessible to the 
ordinary means of detaching individuals, or of guiding societies. They adhere to 
their principles strictly and to extremity ; they are to be counted upon only in pro- 
portion to the affinity the measure or the man is supposed to bear to those prin- 
ciples. Immoveable in the stern fixity of religious doctrine and discipline, their 
Principles are, nevertheless, principles of change, partaking also of the right 
and exercise of a sturdy private judgment, and that desire of ultra-freedom and 
simplification of mauners, laws, and government, which is one of the strongest 
characteristics of republicanism. Their literature is scarcely less sectarian 
than their faith; they read few or no works that advocate any course op- 
posed to their own tenets, and they are no less hcated and severe in their 
Practice than in their theory of politics. They go all lengths in condemnation 
or support. They endure rathen than they tolerate, not only on the score of their 
Principles, but because the Charch and State, the former more especially, have 
in their pride continually taunted dissenters with the toleration, power has enabled 
them to inflict. Upon the rest of the class, floating free and at large in the ocean 
of opinion, the tendency towards mental rather than sensual pleasure acts very 


_—— 


* During the access of the cholera, a gentleman visited a court or yard in a manu- 


facturing city where there were thirty patients suffering under the disorder. He 
wished to bleed one of them, and in all! the surrounding habitations no utensil to hold 
the blood of any sort could be found. In one room, where the family consisted of a 
lather, mother, and nine children, there was literally no furnwure exc ept two broken 
chairs and a table, and when they laid down on the ir straw to sicep, the room was 

ivided by a miserable rag called a curtain. The writer of thie article heard innu- 
nerabie relatiogs of this kind from the visitors of these wretched abodes in various 


rs of the kingdom, 


€ } of Albion. 








| much in the same way.—It is observed im Mechanics’ instituuons, from whence | to 20,000 pilgrims, as | 
1s propagated almost all of beneficial knowledge which reaches them, that the Hundreds of them slept in the chureh t 


Tories or Conservatives are very, very few. It consists, indeed, with the essential 
distinction between those who are anxious for improvement, whether speculative 
| Or practical, and those who are satisfied with “ things as they are,” that the one 

should be more inquiring than the other, and it no less accords with the dispo- 

sitions of nature and society, that those writings which are most violent in con- 
| demnation of abuses, rea! or assumed, and which go to reduce the estimation of 
superiors, should enjoy a wider reception amongst inferiors than any other. It 


| 18 not to be concealed that the press has been most vilely prostituted ; corruption | ed, gave way ; 
| of the morals of those who should be the industrious classes has been effected | The attempt to 














am informed, were assembled this year at the fate 
; he night before that on which the holy 
fire appears, and during the day thousands were wedged together within its 


_ walls: the aged and the young, men, women, and children, standing for hours 


without sustenante, and inhaling a contaminated and glowing atmosphere , at 
length moans were heard in different parts, and a heaving and excitement was 
observed, till, when the flame appeared, the whole mass made @ simultaneous 
movement towards the boly sepuichre. ‘Thousands of torches were instantly 
Ulaminated, the airbecame rarfied as fire, and nature, overstrained and exhaust- 
numbers fainted, were borne along, fell, and were trod upon 
save them precipitated others in their fate, The screams and 





| by the sporting papers and the penny publications. Thus have these classes been excitement caused those near the door to seek their escape. Their example 
| Prepared for the wildest political and popular fallacies. We consider this, how- | 


of transition and the hitherto very imperfeet organization of any national scheme 


for the moral and political instruction of the peuple. But the immediete conse- | 


quence is to inoculate almost the whole of this entire class with a disorder of 
irritability and virulence dangerous above measure ; for to the operatives belongs 
4 power which is nut delegated to the rural labourers. ‘They are a most efficient 
| pertion of the electors of great towns. While the first returns of a Reformed 
Parliament have, in but too many instances, shown that the extension of the 
franchise to the ten-pound householders has only allowed a freer scope to cor- 
| Tuption, co-operating with the decline of the influences of personal respect, of 
the estimation of place, of the connexion of master and servant, and of the 
great distinctions of party; we shall still perceive amongst this, the most 
numerous and heterogeneous class, the operation of that indi idualization, whieh 
renders the task of government so incalculably difficult. ‘This it is which assists 
to consumate the ascendency of commercial wealth and importa.ce in densely 
| Populated places, over the scattered interests of landed property. There is no 
| equivalent counterpoise to this the purely democratical portion of the common- 


| ever, not tobea permanent but a temporary appearance, resulting from the state 
ment not only on great occasions, and from county meetings,—once the weighty 


gave a panic to the whole mass, and now a scene of death and disorder ensued 
beyond description. Ibrahim Pacha, who had descended to the body of the 
church, was borne out by overwhelming force in the arms of some men, ex- 
hausted and neagly Overcome. Ali consideration for the prostrate and suffering 


| 
' 
| Was lost in the wild sense of self. preservation: the young, the aged, women, 


the fainting and the fallen, were trod under foot by the outrushing multitude ; 
and the last eye that turned to glance upon the now vacant scene of tomult, 
beheld the vast aisles of the holy church strewed with the dead and dying pil- 
gtims. The lowest statement gives the loss of 150 lives; one, which is res- 
pectable, between 200 end 300 ; and report says, that nearly 400 have been 


| lost, and among them many of the Egyptian soldiers and somo officers.” 


; Government have ordered to pay half of the amount of the Joss sustained 
in the demolition of the Wesleyan chapel property in the West Indies, to an 
amvuunt of somewhat more than £2000. 

The Miser Punished.—We extract the following specimen of Turkish tales 
from the Nouvead Journal Asiatique for May -—Under the reign of the first kha- 





wealth. Nor is it a minor consideration that the meeting-house so often super- | 


sedes the church amongst this section of the people. Dissenters are even now | 


| comparatively rare amongst thuse exalted by station or wealth 
| The middle class of the inhabitants of towns, if the most virtuous in their 
morals, the most regular in their habits, and the most stable in the trains of po- 
litical action, have, notwithstanding, suffered change in common with the rest of 
| English society. They are beyond all computation the most imbued with the 
| desire of knowledge, and the most ardent in the cultivation of letters. By this 
somewhat ambiguous phraseology, we do not mean to describe them as regular, 
| devoted students, but as decided readers—not as the followers of deep learning 
| and high science, but as having imbibed the love for general information which 
has converted them from eaters and drinkers into persons of no contemptible 
taste for books and the fine arts. The symbols are every where to be seen in 
their houses, and to be traced in their conversation and pursuits. The sons of 
traders of almost all descriptions and degrees, as well as of the professions, have 
some tincture of classical learning, while the easy access to public librariee and 
reading rooms, and the diffusion of cheap depositories of general information, 
| together with their patient habits, derived from attention to business, so favour- 
able to acquirement, have not only spread a vast portion of superficial intelli- 
gence atnongst these classes, but made a sounder acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of history, polite literature and natural philosophy, almost indispensable 
| The professors of \iberal science, and those engaged in the faculties of law and 
medicine, it has been constantly observed, incline to ultra-liberal sentiments ; 
they do so because their acquirements not only make them more discerning, but 
enforce more upon them than any other class the effects of individualization 
Their calling is one of judgment, more independently exercised, because more 
resulting from individual qualities than any other, and hence the universal ten- 
dency towards republicanism: for, as they derive all their importance from 
their intrinsic capacities, they are the most impatient of those artificial su- 
| periorities which but too often give to men of inferior abilities a place above 
them. The very talent by which they win their way, always more sensitive 
than that of persons of less quickness and attainment, teaches them to feel this 
superiority as an injury and an injustice, and they the more urgently desire a 
form of government which allows the fullest and freest scope to genius, industry, 
and information. This state of things has been no little advanced by the uni- 
versal education of the females.—There is scarcely a tradesman's daughter who 
is ignorant of French and Italian, and who is not to some extent a musician or 
an artist. They are very commonly creditably read in history and poetry, and 
indeed in most of the productions of name of the time. ‘The fact is strongly 
| manifested by the numbers employed in private tuition, and by the enormously 
| increased catalogue of authors. Hence the middle class is more than any other 
distinguished by its intellectual character, and all the tendencies of these asso- 
| clations go to raise and propagate the power of literature. A certain refinement 
of taste and manners, not without a loftiness of public sentiment, is inculcated 
| throughout, and although every appetite for luxuries is an opening at which cor- 
| ruption may creep in, there can be no question that the conduct of public men 
is now submitted to a much more discerning and severe scrutiny than was ever 
| before known; and if the examination be more captious, it must also be ad- 
| mitted, that in proportion to the knowledge, the judgment is likely to be more 
| correct ; the upright asperity and watchfulness directed towards the most pro- 
minent public functionary extends in all directions, and pervades the body ; opi- 
nion becomes an universal censor; each man is the superintendent of his fellow ; 
and violence or apathy, prostitution or aberration in political affairs, is certain to 
| be visited by avoidance or disgrace, marked and effectual. Wealth and station 
must always have influence, but that influence is far less upon this class than it 
used to be. It is also diminished by division; the number of the rich is greater ; 
they become antagonist forces, and neutralize each other. The augmentation 
of the constituency has lessened the force of both agents by diffusion. If twenty 
| are to be cajoled or purchased instead of ten, it is clear that twice as much mo- 
| ney and art must be employed, the task becomes doubly irksome and doubly 
| expensive, even when it oan be attempted with any chance of success, and the 
decline of such domination is ascertained (though we are satisfied the effects are 
yet very partial, and stop far short of their future strength) by the returns to the 
Reformed Parliament. The grand and momentous consequence is, however, 
the increase of the power of the democracy. 

The wealthier portion of the inhabitants of populous towns and cities are, 
what they always have been, stragglers for power and predominance, taking their 
political hues from their connections amongst the aristocracy. But their influ- 
ence is abated; not so much because the incentives which make men bow down 
to station and opulence have less allurement, but because, we repeat, the num- 


or their capacity to purchase. General means, however, are still resorted to. 
Corporations, where they are entrusted with the distribution of public property, 
either in the shape of patronage or poor-rates, are engines of considerable po- 
tency for individual interests or party purposes. 

From this rapid but concentrated view of the religion, morals, manners, and 
opinions of the various classes of English society, it will be gathered that we 
consider the power of the democracy to be incalevulably increased. 





—>_— 
Summary. 
' — 
| Amid the great number of curious phenomena which presented themselves to 
me in the course of my travels, there are few which have eo powerfully affected 
| My imagination as the aspect of the cow-tree. On the barren flank of a rock 
| grows a tree, with coriaceous and dry leaves; itelarge woody roots can scarcely 
| penetrate into the stone; for several months in the year, not a single shower 
moistens its fuliage ; its branches appear dead and dried ; but when the tronk is 
pierced, there flows from it asweet and nourishing milk. It is at the rising of the 
sun that this vegetable fountain is most abundant; the blacks and natives are 
then seen hastening from all quarters, furnished with large bowls to receive the 
| milk, which grows yellow, and thickens at its surface; some empty their bowls 
hear the tree itself, others carry the juice home to their children. We seem to 
behold the family of a shepherd who distributes the milk of his flock.—Hum- 
boldt. 


The Sailor. —There is in the perilous life of a sailor an independence which 
springs from his absence from the land. The passions of men are left upon the 
shure. Between the world quitted and the world sought for, there is neither 
love nor country but on the element which bears us. No more duties to fulfil, 
no mote visits to maj.e, no more journals, no politics. Even the language of a 
sailor is not the ordinary language. It is a language such as the ocean and the 
heavens, the calm and the tempest,speak. One inhabits a universe on the 
waters, among cyeatures whose clothing, whose tastes, whose manners and 
aspects, resemb!e not the people of the earth: they have the roughness of the 
sea-wolf, and tle lightness of the bird. Their fronts are marked by none of the 
cares of society. The wrinkles which traverse them resemble the foldings of a 
diminutive er.il, and they are Jess chiselled by age than by the wind and by the 
waves. The skin of these creatures, impregnated by ealt, is red and rigid, like 
the surface of the rock beaten by the billows.— Blackwood. 

The Press.—The discovery of printing has changed ali social conditions ; the 
press, a rnachine which can no longer be broken, will continue to destroy the old 
world tiil it has formed a new one. Its voice is calculated for the general foram 
of allpeople. The press is nothing else than the word, the first of all powers— 
| the word created the universe. Unhappily the word in man participates of the 
| bumen infirmity—it will mix evil with good, til our fallen nature has recovered 
its Criginal purity.— Blackwood. 

Shocking Catastrophe at the Holy Sepulchre —Extract of a letter, dated Bey- 
| rout, May 11 :—* Sioce writing the above, I am sorry to inform you of a se- 





} 


liphs, there was a merchant at Bagdad, equally rich and avaricious. Que day he 
had bargained witha porter to carry home for hima large basket of porcelain 
vases for ten paras, Asthey went along, he said to the man, “ My friend, you 
are young, and I am old—you can still earn plenty—setrike off, I entreat you, a 
para from your hite.” “ Willingly,” replied the porter. This request was re 

peated again and again, until, when they reached the house, the porter bad only 
@ single para to receive. As they went up the stairs, the merchant said, “ If 


| you will resign the last para, I will give you three pieces of advice.” “ Be it 





bers to be gratified are augmented beyond the inclination of the rich to expend,+ 


80," said the porter. ‘ Well, then,” said the merchant, “ if any one tells you 
it is better to be fasting than feasting, do not believe him, if any one tells you 
it is better to be poor than rich, do not believe him; if any one tells you it is 
better to walk than ride, do not believe him.” ‘My good sir,” replied the as- 
tonished porter, “I knew these things before, but if you will listen to me, I will 
| give you advice such as you never beard.” The merchant turned round, and 
| the porter, throwing the basket down the stairease, eaid to him, “If any one 
tells you that one of your vases remains unbroken, do not believe him.” Before 
| the miser could reply the porter made his escape 
The 20th of April last was the anniversary of the foundation of Rome, 
which had then existed 2,582 years. Of the capitals of the four most cele- 

brated ancient monarchies, Rome is the only one which hae existed since the 
period of its original foundation, 

Simale.—Many run about after felicity like an absent man hunting for hia hat, 
while it is on bis head, or in his hand 

The Crisis of Crabbe's Pate. —One gloomy day, towards the close of the year 
1779, he had strolled to a bleak and cheerless part of the cliff above Aidborough, 
called ** The Marsh Hill,” brooding, as he went, over the homiliating necessities 
of his condition, and plucking every now and then, I have no doubt, the han- 
dredth specimen of some common weed. He stopped opposite a shallow, muddy 
piece of water, as desolate and gloomy as his own mind, called the Leechpond, 


and “it was while I gazed on it,”"—he said to my brother and me, one happy 
morning,—* that I determined togo to London and venture all.""—Crabbe's Life 
by his Son 

| Recipe for a Bait.—Procure a long glass tube, with holes in it for air, and 


one large enough to admit minnows. Imprisun half a dozen, and drive a plog in 
tight, attaching it first, by perforation and a knot, to a water-cord, with corks 
sufficient to weigh the machine, having previously calculated the required depth, 
and let it float out from the boat twenty or thirty yards. You may then troll, 
with a lively bait, with certain success, i. e. a certainty of slaughter, for all the 
perch in the neighbourhood will be attracted to the decoy —Medwin's * The 
Angler in Wales.” 

Anecdote.—In a friend's album, Mr. Smith (keeper of the prints in the British 
Museum) wrote a playfol account of himself, in which is the following 
paragraph :—*' I can boast of seven events, some of which great men might be 
proud of —I received a kiss, when a boy, from the beautiful Mre. Robinson , was 
patted on the head by Dr. Johnson; have frequently held Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
spectacles ; partook of a pot of porter with an elephant, saved lady Hamilton 
from falling, when the melancholy news reached her of Lord Nelson's death ; 
three times conversed with King George the Third, and was once shut up in a 
room with Mr. Kean's lion.” 

Gray the Poet.—The predominant bias of Grey's mind, says Mathias, was a 
strong attachment to virtue—or “ the exercise of right reason,” as he used to 
call it, in the words of Plato; and if any man were mentioned to him as a 
man of ability, of genius, or of science, he always inquired, “is be good for 
anything?” No admiration of genius, no deference to learning, could subdue or 
even soften his aversion to the vicious, to the profligate, and the nnprinespled. 


Botanical Curiosity. —The air-plant of China, long known to Europeans by 
the drawing of the Chinese, and celebrated for the splendour of its flowers and 
the fragrance of its perfume, has for some time been cultivated in the stoves of 
this country, bot no means could be discovered for making it flower tll a new 
method was pursued by the gardener of his majesty, which has ultimately prover; 
successful. Under this mode of treatment a branch of blorsoms has recent! y 
been produced, between two and three feet long, and composed of some hundrods 
of large flowers, resplendent with scarlet and yellow. The plant hes the Te- 
markable property of living wholly upon air. It is suspended by the Chinese 
from the ceilings of their rooms, which are thus adorned by its beauty a'ad per- 
fumed by its fragrance. 

In the Manue! of Domestic Economy the process of giving to frevh brandy 
the taste and davour of old, is as follows :—Pour into the brandy-boxtle five or 
six drops of volatile alkali, and shake the whole well together. The brandy, by 
this process, loses the acid which it has remaiming, and acquirer, the taste of 
old spirit. 

A detailed account of the Poor-rates in England and Wales, for the year end- 
ing 25th March 1833, bas been printed. It appears that the while amount lovied 
was £8,739,881 ; of which £6,790,799 was expended for the relief of the poor, 
£254,413 in suits of law, and £1,694,669 for other purpores, The diminution, 
as compared with the year before, is 4 per cent. 

The thermometer, which had been nearly 90 in Ui shade, fell on Saturday 
night to 58.—London paper. 

The Spanish refugees, whu came to Portsmoutt, from the Tagus in the Gipsy 
and Caroline bigs, have been at length permitter, to land at Cuxhaven. 

The Pope has issued a circalar, chiefly to the French Bishops, enjoining oa 
as a duty, to bring back to the bosom of the ‘Charch the erring learned member 
of the Catholic religion, Abbé de la Mennais; whose name, nevertheless, is not 
inserted ic, thecircular. Nothing should be left untried to reclaim him from 
‘his schiematic and damnable views,” atsd induce him publicly to recant his er- 
rors. What bas been done will then bz forgiven and forgotten Great interest 
is excited to know how De la Mennais will receive this mild proceeding 

A large Ansconda serpent, from the East Indies, lately laid, at the econo 
at Altembourg in Saxony, 36 eggs. Great care was taken to hatch them, . 
only one has yet produced a serperst. The reptile, whew iret hatched, was only 
the size of the little finger. , 

The cholem is raging at Gibraltar, where the new cases vary from 50 to 70 
daily, and the deaths from 13 to 20. ; 

Malta is alo afflicted with cholera: the last accounts received from that 
island mentio#, that all the inhabitants who can get away, are removing from it 
as fast as thef can. 

Business bas again been very brisk in the Cloth Halls of Leeds, and the stock 
of goods is now reduced very low, in consequence of the principal (oye 
having reduced their bands in the early part of the year. The — gai 
and they are obtaining @ trifling advance upon some description of goods. ? 
country boyers have been at market during the week. 

The Wesizyans in various parts of the country intend wyerwes 8 on 
of jubilee on the Ist of Aagust next, on which day slavery ceases (iroug 
the British dominions. 

Tamburini, Roubini, and Pe are engaged for concerts which are to take 
place at Manchester next month. =a, 

, ong men, of genteel appearance, w:sre fined one shilling each on Wed- 
Mg ar Magistrate at Marylebone Office, for disturbing the oa tenew 
hood of Oxford Terrace, at ry o'clock in the morning, by their unitations o 
the musica! sounds of donkeys ! 

The emigrant Poles have been comfortal/y “housed” in the late Military 
Hospital at Portsea - ae — thie ” etki in ; 

jevtenant Gosset of the Navy, has recen 
Bh ner at Kensington Palace « good deal of trouble, by his attempts be 
gain access to or correspond with the Princess Victoria, whom he is desirow 











L i on one 
j T-0us loss of life at Jerusalem, in the Charch of the Sepulchre. From 15,000 | of espousing He was constantly promenading in the gardens; and o 
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occasion into » shrubbery, and jeft a letter in a laurel | 
bush — wees He also followed her in a cab to Claremont. | 
At length the Police interfered, and arrested bim in Kensington Gardens, on | 
Wednesday ; when he gave bis card, and having promised to abstain in future | 
from such absurd bebaviour, was suffered to go at large. 

As the new Palace is nearly finished, the applications of the nobility and 
gentry for tickets to see the interior of it have been lately very numerous. The 
grand pictore-gallery, which aceording to the original plan, formed two apart. | 
ments, is now thrown into one large and magnificent room ; and the light is so | 
judiciously let in, that the pictures are advantageously displayed. | 

Since the commencement of the Tribunc, Paris paper, it has sustained ninety- 
five prosecotions, involving damages to the t of 125,800 francs,and twenty- 
seven years’ imprisonment, apportioned between six editors. 

The Deluge bas been brought out at the Cirque Olympique, at Paris, with | 
scenic representations of appalling fidelity. Eveu the howling winds have there 
a voice, aod the rushing waters chill, if they do not drown, the poor wretches 
who are made to represent the doomed sons of Adam. The Deluge was one of 
the earliest subjects of the English drama, and was represented three hundred | 
years ago (in 1530.) 

A carriage rigged with sails made its first experiment in Paris one day last 
week ; if started from the Military School with a south-west wind, crossed over 
the bridge of Jana, and continued along the quey with the same wind, and was 
stopped on the Place Louis XV. What isthe most remarkable in this expeni- 
ment is, that it experienced a gale of wind, and that it ascended the Bridge of 
Louis XV. with a wind almost a head. ‘This carriage returned to the Rue du 
Mont Blanc, amidst the applaose of the spectators. —Constiutionnel. | 

The engineer of Mr. King's new steam-carriage met a shocking fate on Wed- 
nesday morning, on the Turnham Green road. ‘The carriage was getting in | 
readiness for an experimental trip, as early as five o'clock ; and just as every | 
arrangement was completed, the engineer was looking underneath to see that all | 
the machinery was right; when the carriage having been unexpectedly set in 
motion, the whee! passed over his head, and crushed it to pieces. 

Independence of a Judge.—M. Hennon de Pansey, who dieda short time since, | 
at the age of 87 years, was one of the Presidents of the Coort of Cassation, | 
under the reign of Napoleon. Being in this capacity, endeavours were used at 
the instigation of and by a creature of the Emperor, to induce him to procure | 
the revival of a sentence which had proved disagreeable to the Government.— | 
The virtuous Magistrate examined the question anew, and decided that tliere | 








the Old Head of Kinsale, memorable to many a heart, on both sides of the At- | 


lantic, as the spot at which, inthe year 1822, the packet ship Albion met her 
fate, and many a loved one perished. 

The mist of the morning still shrouded the features of the interior landscape, 
but the perpendicular and iron-bound cliffs against which she was dashed with 
the white surf breaking high upon their gloomy fronts, were distinctly seen at a 
few miles distance. | scarcely regretted that the sun did not attain a sufficient 


height to i!lominate the scenery beyond, till we had left behind us a landmark | 


associated with such melancholy recollections. The most lovely imagery em- 
braced im the same picture, would to me have been dispoiled of its charms. 

I well recollect the beauty and freshness of the spring mornivg on which that 
noble vessel, with full spread sails and banners brightly gleaming in the sunshine, 
left her moorings at New York, and hastened triumphantly on her destination 
over the bay. Among the passengers were some whom | had intimately known, 
and many in whose character and welfare J had learned to feel an interest ; and 
as I saw them clustered on the quarter-deck, full of animation at the cheering 
auspices under which they were about to put to sea, witnessed the last look of 
affection, given amidst smiles and tears, by friend parting from friend, and caught 
the farewell wave of the hand and the handkerchief, as long as these signals of 
attachment could be recognized in the distance, I mvoluntarily wished myself on 
board, that I might share in the promised prosperity and happiness of the voy- 
age ; little dreaming how soon that prosperity was to be exchanged for peril, and 
that happiness io terminate in death. 

Ever since I heard the fearful catastrophe that followed, the “Old Head of 
Kinsale” has scunded like a dirge upon my ear; and the sight of its flinty brow 
now filled my mind with images of horror. While gazing upon it, | could see no 
picture but that of the raging tempest, driving the di ted and helpless wreck 
at the midnight hour, with resistless fary against the cliffs which were soon to 
become the death-piliow of the beautiful and the brave, the learned and the good, 
and all that is most precious in the character of our race; andI turned away to 
still the repetition in memory of the lines, 

* We perish! not a hope is left— 
Death rides on every billow! ” &c. 
80 vividly descriptive of the heart-rending scene. 

A telegraphic station, here and there, and the towers of small eastellated 

buildings erected for the accommodation of the officers and men of the pre- 








results of a hereditary aristocracy must be, and are. a enerae yon 
_ body, and a corruption of character and heart. The on tip rertin 
I believe to be equally erroneous and unsupported by facts. J could prove, t 
think, to entire satisfaction, a truth which is now daily being demoustrated in : 
country, that the direct and necessary tendency of a republic, enjoyin md 
moral and intellectual blessings which we possess, is to a refinement of ioe ] 
| character, more general and more entire, than can, or ever will exist, in a : 
nation where the equality of rank, and the descent and distribution of propents. 
are not the same. This fact, our friends here are slow to receive; and those 
across the Atlantic, I am persuaded, will be equally incredulous of the truth that 
we find little evidence of any general and characteristic degeneracy bere, mental 
moral, or physical, among those possessing the privileges, and hereditary dis, 
| tinctions of the peerage. ‘ 
There is no question, that there are not only individuals of both sexes but 
| circles of those of the highest rank in the kingdom, who are corrupt in principle 
and habits, to a most lamentable, and, what in the United States would be thought, 
| a most disgraceful degree. But the mass of the nobility and gentry, I am per- 
| suaded, do not differ in morals or in character, from the classes of worldly anq 
| fashionable people in our own country, who hold a similar standing in wealth 
and influence ; while no inconsiderable portion of them of all grades, exempli 
in their whole manner of life, many of the most attractive and delightful qualities 
of our nature, and blend the purity and spirituality of Christian piety, with the 
polish and gracefulness, the mental culture and accomplishments incident to the 
affluence and leisure at their command. 
General conclusions cannot be drawn either very correctly or very justly, from 
such wide extremes. A foreiguer passing one or two seasons in London, almost 
exclusively among the ultra fashionable peers and peeresses of the west end, a 
witness only of the rounds of dissipation, intrigue and vice, which may exist 
there, would draw a picture of society, very different in its outlines and colour. 
ing, from that which would be sketched by one whose chief intercourse had been 
with cireles of the same grade, but of habits of life and character as widely 
different, as well can be. 

But this is not exactly the point I intended scribling upon, when ] took my 
pen. The manners and forms of life, rather than morals of the aristocracy, were 
in my mind’s eye. I say, “ of the aristocracy,” meaning by it, the most polish- 
ed society—the manners of ladies and gentlemen, not those of any person of 


ventive or revenue service—forming a cordon along the coast—were the chief | either sex, whomI casually have met, and might choose to make the Original 


objects of interest till we approached the vicinity of the Cove of Cork. The 
country here seems delightful indeed. Above the cliffs, gently swelling hills, 


of the Sketches transmitted to you. 
On this point, I find no very distinctive traits. The grand diflerence here 


were no grounds for altering the judgment already pronounced. “ His Majesty | covered with various growth of the loveliest green, roll inland till they gain a | existing between this country and our own, is that in England, they have in large 

height which cuts off all further view, except the blue tops of mountains far in- | and entireiy separate masses, what in America, is found only in more limited and 
terior. Small fields, laid out with great regularity and separated from each | widely scattered numbers. ‘The rales of good breeding and the usages of 
respect in which the Court of Cassation is held should be diminished by an act other by ditches and low walls of stone or turf, every where look like parts of | polished life, are in both nations the same, but where there is one individual or 


requires its revocation,” said the negotiator, “ Tell his Majesty,” replied the 
President, “that it is better that the revenve should lose a million than that the 


of injustice.” 


The Zoological Society are in treaty with the Duke of Buckingham for the | house with its yard and numerous out-buildings, and 





| an old and well kept garden; while a brown hut or plastered cottage, a farm- | one family, in the United States, trained and habituated to the highest refinement 
ionally a church tower | of manners, there are in England a hundred, and while with us, there is un- 


porchase of his house in Pall Mall, for the purpose of converting the mansion } in the midst of acluster of humble dwellings, enliven and diversify the view. | avoidably in general society, a mixed association of the most polished with those 
, 


into a masedm of natoral history. Their treaty with the Marquess of Angle- 
sey for his splendid residence in Burlington Street, has been broken off. 

The Hungerford wholesale fish-market was opened at five o'clock on Monday 
morning ; when a very copious supply of all the fish in season was exhibited 
for sale. 

Jotun Steening, the common informer, appeared at the late Old Bailey Ses- 


sions, to speak to the character of a prisoner; and on being asked his trade, he | for many miles along the coast, a striking evidence of the distance here exist- 


replied, “my employment ts to put the penal s/acues in force.” 

Sceme Ilusion —When Mrs. Siddons played Queen Katharine in Shak- 
speore’s dlenry the Lighth, a poor fellow who acted the surveyor, was met 
by Me. Ruseell, coming off the stage, having just received the Queen's rebuke, 


Scarce a bush or tree, however, is to be seen in the whole range of vision. 


who are less so, here the exclusiveness of the higher grades prevents in a great 


The Cove of Cork, from which the city of the name is some six or seven | degree, any mingling in social intercourse of those habituated to different modes 
| miles inland, is a spacious and beautiful harbour. We could distinctly see the | of life. 


| 


fortresses by which it is guarded, its light-houses and signal-stations, as we 
passed; and, with a glass, had a fine view of Rostellan Castle, a noble mansion | differ as various'y here, as on the other side of the Atlantic, from the most 
| in the vicinity, surrounded by a stately park belonging to the Marquess of ‘Tho- 


The exterior movements and address of individuals of the higher circles, 


polished and graceful, to the most unbecoming and awkward, but if called upon 


mond, presenting to an American eye, in its contrast with every other building | to make any general comparison in the manners of the same classes in the two 


ing between the plebeian herd and the aristocracy of the land. 


Every view, indeed, of the shore tells us that we are in the Old World. And 


countries, I would unhesitatingly say, that there is less of the suaviter in modo 
—something more abrupt and blunt—in the address and manner of the English 
gentlemen, not unfrequently blended with a decided awkwardness of movement, 


at this distance it surely appears a beautiful and happy world ; and would lead no | and in the ladies, a manifestly greater precision and formality, than in those of 


one to suppose it to share so largely as we know to be the fact, in the poverty 


“ You were the Duke's surveyor, and lost your office on the complaint of the | wretchedness, and vice entailed upon our race. 


tenants.” The mimetic unjust steward was perspiring with agitation. ‘* What 
is the matter with yout” said Mr. Rossel. ‘The matter!” quoth the other, 


, | the same standing in America. 
The distance and stateliness of a first intercourse—so often made the 


The Tuscar light-house, at the south-east point of Ireland, came in view just | characteristic of English manners—with those upon whose courtesy you are not 


as the night was again closing around us. This is one of the most beautifu 


1 | particularly thrown, only continues for ashort time ; and in more cases than one, 


“that woman playsas if the thing were black eyes, that I would not for the | structures of the kind in the world; standing seven miles from the shore on a | where these have been most manifested on a first introduction, we have in a short 
| rock scarce larger than its base, and rising, from the midst of the water, like a | time, found the greatest affability. A period of formality, appears in some to be 
The Alphabet.—The twenty-four letters of the alphabet may be transposed | pillar of white marble. It presentsthree different shades and degrees of light | a settled kind of probation through which all must go, before any intercourse 
620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000 times. All the inhabitants of the globe, ona | "4 revolution of its reflectors. ‘The first pale and livid, the second more strongly | more grateful can be indulged in. So much has this been the case, that Captain 
rough calculation, could not, in a thousand milliens of years, write out all the | coloured and more lively, and the third a glowing blaze of brilliancy ; and during | Bolton and myself, after finding ourselves just as we have been taking our Jeave, 

the evening while we passed round it, and till we had entered far into St. | delighted with the intelligence and agreeableness of character of those, who for 


world meet ber on the stage again,” — Campbell 


transpositions of the twenty-four letters, even supposing that each wrote forty 
pages daily, each of which contained forty different transpositions of the 
letters. 

Memento Mori.-~We understand that several of the late Mr. St. John Long's 
[penn have subscribed for the erection of a monument to his memory, in the 

vew Cemetery, Harrow-road, wpon which will be inscribed the well-known line 
from the soliloquy of Hamlet :-— 
“ To sleep—perchance to dream. Aye, there's the rub.” 

Perspration.—Dr. Wood found a healthy hand and wrist perspire in an hour 
2,833 grains of fluid. On this average the whole body yields in twenty-four 
hours, nearly four pounds troy through its many millions of pores. 

A Con.—Why are the late Mr. St. John Long’s patients like an unsuccessful 
whist-player! Because they have lost their rudder. 

Punishment of a Trattor.—( From the French. }—In 1552, when Suliman IT. 
besieged Rhodes, a traitor offered to make him master of that place; the Em- 


peror promised to give him one of his daughters in marrirge, if the project suc- 


ceeded. It did succeed; and the Monarch, mindful of bis word, produced his 
daughter, who appeared covered with gold and jewels, and on whom he bestow- 
ed a munificent portion. “ Yuu see," said the despot, * that I keep faith with 
you, but as you are a Christian, and my daughter a Mahometan, I cannot give 
her to you until you become a thorough Mahometan, both inside and outside 
your skin. Neither any declaration, or denying your Saviour through interest, 
will be sufficient; but you must be entirely stripped of the baptised and Infide! 
akin which you now wear." At the same time he commanded that his pretend- 
ed future son-in-law should be flayed alive, and laid on a couch covered with 
salt, in order that he might assume the skin of a true Mahometan ; after which 
his bride was to be brought to him. This frightful sentence was performed ; 


George's Channel, it was an object of general admiration. 


a day or more previous, had been our fellow-guests, with the interchange of 





This morning, in place of Ireland, points of the Welsh coast were in the dis- | scarce a word beyond the salutations of civility, have laughingly come to the 


tance before us. At mid-day the ship was reported by signal at Holy-head, be 
| tween which and Liverpool, a distance of seventy miles, there is a regular tele 


- | resolution, that in any after visits we may make, we will at once say to those we 
- | meet under the roof of our hosts, ‘* my dear Madam, or my dear Sir, we must be 


graphic communication ; and shortly afterwards, in a gale of wind and rain, we | off in a day or two, and have not an hour to give to unbending ; therefore, let us 


| bore round the Island of Anglesea for the mouth of the Mersey. 


be friends at once, that we may not have to lament just as we must bid you adieu, 


The chief interest of the day, however, has been in a picture of wildness and | that we did not sooner discover you to be the affable, intelligent, and delightful 
beauty with which we were favoured just at nightfall. In the early part of the | persons, which you really are.” 


strength of an ebbtide, from ber direct course close to the shore, in the vicinit 





vale—a garden of ** sweet fields”? literally 
‘* Drest in living green,” 
sprinkled with white cottages and hamlets, and adorned with the stately turret 


afternoon the weather was so misty as to prevent a view of the land ; and the 
rain drove me to the cabin. On going on deck again, I found the wind greatly | with ws—more stiffness of air, and a more mechanical movement of the figure ; 
increased, and the ship in all the bustle and activity of furling and close reef- 
ing. It did vot rain, however, and, in place of the mist, which previously had | and which more than counterbalauces any disadvantage arising from the former. 
cut off the sight even of the nearest vessels making their way to port with us, | Whatever else may be said of the English ladies, those we have seen have 
one of the most picturesque and delightful sections of North Wales, at a dis- | exhibited the clearest proof in their manners, that they believe, with Hannah 
| tance of three or four miles only, burst upon me in a freshness of colouring, and | More, that “ propriety is the first, the second, and the third highest quality of the 
grandeur of imagery, both on land and sea, rarely combined in the same scene. | sex.” 
A pilot whom we had received on board, had ran the ship, to escape the 


I have said that there is a greater precision of manners in the ladies, than 


but with it, there is a propriety of attitude and action which is never in fault, 


—p— 
of the towns of Beaumaris and Bangor. Immediately in front of us lay a beautiful Kntpertal Parliament, 


DISSENTERS’ ADMISSION BILL. 


4 In the House of Lords, on the 1st Aug. the bill for admitting Dissenters to the 





of the castles of Beaumaris and Pearhyn—while around and above, movatain Universities. was thrown out by a large majurity. Lord Radnor moved the 


was piled upun mountain, from the dark-fronted Penmaenmawr, jutting in a pre- second reading of the bill, and contended strongly for the principle of allowing 
cipice over the sea, to the hoary-headed Snowdon, lost amidst the clouds far in- pore ya meter 4 — only ee a » te had already been recog- 
land, in a sublimity of grouping and strength of outline, I have never seen nieed in the vepes! of the Corporation a Nor teenager 


equalled except in the Cordilleras of Chili and Peru, and some of the most 


and the traitor reaped froin his perfidy no othee fruit than a death of excruciating | famed of the neighbouring islands of Polynesia. ; : 
| ‘The tempest seemed to have been just scattered in various directions from amendment that the bill be read a second time that day six months. 


agony. 


Rath Suspicious —A gentleman, whose daughter had been a popil under a | the point at which we were. Upon our ship, and the softer sections of the val- 


The Duke of GLOUCESTER declared that no measure was ever brought 
forward so uncalled for—so cruel—so injurious and mischievous. He moved en 


The Duke of WELLINGTON considered that the admission of the dissen- 


& music-iaster of poor pretensious in the province, was lately asked by a | '¢y and shores in front of us, golden gleamings from the western sky shed a | ‘e's would be a violation of the University charters, and anticipated the subver- 


friend, “* ¥uw does Miss Caroline get on! I hope she improves.” ‘* Ob,” 1 to the 
replied the futher, “ worse and worse ; she has been with Child these fourteen | beauty from the wetness of the recent rain, while behind us on the sea, and in | ° 


months, and ¥ have no bopes.""—The surprise of the inquirer was naturally very dark glens and ravines of the mountain tops, the whirlwind and the storm were Viscount MELBOURNE would vote for the second reading, but he thought 


great, until he was informed that the name of the master of the young lady was | */!l seen to be raging with unabated fury, 


warm and mellow light, gilding every object on which they fell with a double sion of the church itself, were the barriers removed, which their ancestors had 





ion of dissenters into the seats of learning. 





acompromise between the dissenters and the Universities better thana resort 


Child. 





+ The water, lashed on every side into a bed of foam, and the rushing of fitful | the forcible measure of an act of Parliament. : : 
| blasts through our sails and rigging, were in good keeping with the general as- | The LORD CHANCELLOR was in favour of the claims of the dissenters, 


STEWART’S SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN GREAT pect of the sceve ; and the whole drew from us the liveliest admiration, till the | but said that when they obtained the right to receive degrees they had all they 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


curtains of the night screened it from further view. were entitled to ask. As to the sutscription oath, he inquired if it did not bring 


Thisi ’ | odium upon ceremonies to which it was intended to add reverence. Whether 
Just Published, by Carcy, Lea, 4 Co. Philadelphia, and pe a | This imposing glimpse of Wales, the widely different but lovely sketches of 


Carwill’s, Broadway. 


[The following chapter, which describes so beautifully the approach to the 


British coast, we copy entire :—) 


At an early hour yesterday morning, we had exchanged the swelling ocean | rich resources, beautiful scenery, and stately magnificence of the United King- 
for the smooth surface of a suminer's sea, and were gently sailing along the | dom. 


south coast of Ireland, with the land in near view. 


the Irish coast yesterday, and the recollections of the Isle of Wight, the land | ‘se who signed the 39 articles would not ae readily subscribe 69! The truly 
| first made by the ship in which I visited London in 1826, justify the high anti- | COnscientious man was the only one whu would refuse to subscribe them. f 

cipations of pleasure | have indulged, in view of the travels of the summer ; le — oma A ces ce epee re dtpne peed ong 
' ‘ . .’ | Exeter opposed the bill. atter s s 

and give assurance that [ shall not be disappointed in the high improvement, of felo rapes those who permitted it. ‘The dissenters, he said, plainly arewed 
| that this bill was only preliminary to a demand for the severance of Chorch and 
State. Would the Honse be their accomplices ! their tools? the ministers of 





[His travels through England are no less vividly and delightfully described. 


At six o'clock, the evening before, | was the first on board to desery a speck of | When at Newcastle he writes the following letter :—] 


the * Emerald Isle’ in the blueness of the eastern horizon—the top of a moun- ; . 
tain far inland, and so indistinct in its outline, as to hold many of ihe least cre- Cemieel Cstingweed, Alpsenite the: geet, Lard Obsession Elden, and b 


, : brother Baron Stowell, were born in this city, and received their early educati 
Julous of iny fellow-passengers in doubi of the reality. Soon, however, long | a its grammar-school. It is not eupechalie that hpuiieg for it, adele 


lines of the same dusky hue were seen stretched on the water; and before night 


their hatred against our sacred institutions ? 


AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 
House of Commons, August |. 
Mr. WALLACE said he had a petition to present of a very extraordinary n&- 


: , > h f presenting. from & 
several of the head lands of the coast were clearly distinguishable, One of the | “4 Much to interest us within its boundaries. But we are weary of the excite: ture, such as he had never expected the honour of presenting. It was 


number, Captain Bursley, recognised as “ Mizen Head,” some twel¥e or fifteen | Bt *Pringing from an endless succession of objects of novelty and the associ- 


miles westward of Cape Clear, the most southern promontory of thé Island. _| “#0 eounected with them, and I will improve an hour of our detention her 


gentleman of Canada, and complained of the most extraordinary grievance he 
(Mr. W.) had ever heard of. He would semark here that it was now more re 


e, 


: ; | in thr toge quisite to look to the interest of our colonies ; since the alteration of the rep- 

= ae on this Cape is the beacon inost eagerly hailed by navigators | tususien at tee ees ara pe Prong 0 sem resentation by the Reform Bill, rendered it impossible for the colonies to obtain 

in entering the English channel from the west; and we watched its appearance | 1 esate, fot ofew wenhenela th id a yer a eecke, ” | * Tepresentative by sending a certain sum of imuney, and thus purchasing a sest 
after dark with lively interest. The beauty and splendid starlight of the even- | Se © wildness and romance of * the ‘and o' cakes.” | 


ing, with a fresh and prosperous breeze, forbade the minglings of any anxiety 
mn the joy of Our approach to lend ; stil! the exclamation, ‘the light! the light!” | 
as its rays first gleamed upon us from the breast of the ocean, produced a new | 
thrill of pleasure in the additional promise, given by it, of the speedy and happy 


MAGNIFICENCE OF ENGLAND. 





in that House, they were now compelled to get such Members as himself to 
| state their case to the best of their abilities. The petitioner was a gentleman 


Any one after having traversed England by the routes and in the manner we of the name of Maurice Christie, residing at Gaspe, in Lower Canada, whe 
have, would not hesitate for a moment I should think in pronouncing it, in the | stated that he had been five times elected as representative of that district ane 





termination of Our voyage. 


high perfection of its agriculture, in the extent, beauty, and taste of its ornamen- | as often expelled by the Assembly of Quebec. The reasons for his exclusion 


, r tal exhibitions of park, pleasure grounds, and domains, and in the cultivated and | were simply these. Previous to his election this gentleman had, as Chairman 
— a the pe ye _ York = British subjects, | artificial aspect of its whole surface to be, as a nation, the very garden of the | of the Quarter Sessions, been called upon asa matter of duty to send a - of 
er an absence of & longer or shorter duration—from id. W j ili he tho fit and proper persons to fill the office of Jus 

three to thirty years—and many of them involuntarily exbibited an enthusiasm | poe meee ise pee oo rdf gehen brawl gt A hepa! gong ebipecutaers any Ty d on phen ' 


of delight which commanicated itself, by sympathy, to others less interested in 


| seattered thickly around in every part, the perfection of elegant keeping, and | tice of the Peace, thereby giving him a power, which he was bound to exercise 


_ 2 varied evidences of splendid life presented by them, the anrivalled excellence of to the best of his knowledge and belief, of sending only the names of those 

oul rica Mma, « Fe hy dy ay ey feeling . their masters, her roads, her canals, ber railways and her bridges, her edifices of science, of whom he thought well worthy to fillthe situation. This ee - 

’ yat, and running a umpin ne to an i ; : . : | : ; f ad former} 
ther, added Be little to the joyous cnimation iiedicg = p Prague - pe | religion and of philanthropy, and an almost universal neatness and comfort inthe | exercise of his duty omitted the names of four gentlemen who 


to the forecastie. 


I walked the deck with Captain Bursley, who, to all the hardihood and intre 
pidity of the thorough-bred sailor, adds the gentler qualities and affections o 


the man, till a late hour, watching the appearance and disappearance of the light 


a8 it revolved, every two minutes, within its lantern. A light-house with its as 


cottages of her peasantry and her poor, equally claim for her the epithet andthe | stood upon the list. He (Mr. W.) submitted to the House that he was well en- 
standing of the most magnificent section of Christendom. titled 80 to exercise his discretion, and he would ask if the Lords Lieutenants o! 

These fruits uf the wealth, which for a centory and more, has been pouring | Counties in this country were not bound to excrcise a similar discretion. Por 
and concentrating in her bosom, from all parts of the globe, and the revinement | this act, however, this gentleman was tried before a secret conclave ; be ats 
and high state of civilization, in the superior grades of society which have | not admitted to hear the evidence against him, he was not allowed counsel, ane 


f 


; : ! ; for 

accompanied it, are manifest to the most careless observer, end acknow. edged | he (Mr W.) would ask, what would be the situation of the Hon. Member 
Sociatious is to me A most impressive and delightful object of contemplation—_ by all i : : y " } tunity of an open and fair investigation 
seeming, like some guardian spirit of the deep, ever faithful to the weal enh | ya In most imposing and distinctive exhibitions, are of course, to be yound | Colchester if he had not had the opportunity o op 


in danger and to cheer in joy. To the sailor'e eye, at least, it is indeed 
“lovely as Hope, 
That star on life's tremulous ocean,” 


T was on deck again at f “clock 
. our o'clock the next morning, and fonnd the 
still bright aud beautiful ’ mead ip eet 


4 1 Thi 
im the classes constituting the aristocracy of the land. Of these, from the Little | But he would also ask if this conduct was not traceable to another matter oo 
opportunity I have had of forming an opinion, I am disposed to think. that we | district was situated at a distance of four hundred miles from the capita . . - 
Americans, as a people, generally entertain a mistaken sentiment. The Eny- province, it was separated from it by a distance of four hundred miles of forest 


, : ; anv fac- 
' ish, are too much inclined to believe that as republicans, we must unavoidably land impassable in winter and scarcely to be passed In summer Its mant 


r 


: ] ' ' ‘ ' n ich k any 
We had ed C C! ; be destitute of all refinement, polish, and elegance of character and habits, and, tures were of a totally different natore from those in which Q vebec took 
© had passed wape Vier, and were approaching | 


: ‘ Se , ‘np shy! r pe.ipgs 
ou the other hand, the Americans are equally ready to imagine, that the necessary | interest, and he would ask the House if 1: were not possivie that some feeting 
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waards the individual who had advocated the separation of this district from 
ge province, and its addition to that of New Brunswick, might not have tn- 


a = — — 


comedian, to Miss Maria Peters. 





Married—At Christ Church, Philadelphia, Sunday Tth instant,G.F. Jervie, 





gaenced the members of the Assembly of Quebec to act as they had done’ This 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 74.48 per cent. prem, 





gentleman had most openly advocated a separation, and he (Mr. W.)in the same 
situation would have done the same, and he would promise that next session he 
would go more at large into this part of the subject. This district contained a 


TENE ALBION, | 





most influential and numerous population, amounting to 14,000, and the repre- 
sentative of this large number of persons had been five times expelled the As- 
sembly of Quebec. [Hear, hear.) What would be said if that House shoold 
act in a similar manner to those Irish Members who advocated a repeal of the 
Union, and had not the people of Gaspe the same cause to complain which the 

opie of Ireland in such a situation would have? He was not aware that any 


tleman, a magistrate, and an honest man, he had done any thing to disqualify 
him from being a Member of the Assembly of Quebec.—-He claimed from ihe 
House on the part of this much injured individual an opportunity of showing 


the bar of that House, in order that that House might decide whether, as a geM- | the contending forces, which consists of marches and counter-marches, skir- 
mishes and predatory incursions, without any decisive or conclusive measures 
byeither party. In such a warfare it is difficult to trace the proceedings in any | other Bills 
that he was an honest and injured man, and he (che petitioner) was indifferent distinet manner, or to form any opinion as to the probable termination of the 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1834. 


The intelligence from France and other parts of Europe does not possess any 








| ney General expressed t 

it will be renewed, but with what prospect of success, time only can show. The 
| feeling of the two houses towards each other at present is such that the passing 
, of any Bul cannot be calculated on with any degree of certainty—the ont louse 
| insists on some amendments, even of 
| to adopt them; the Bill ia consequence falls to the ground. 


By the Mohawk, from Havre, we are in possession of Paris dates to the 10th | Tithes Bill was refused a second reading, by a vote of 189 t 


and London to the Sth of August. against the second reading, 67, 





tiemselves favourable to the measure, and next Session 


a trifling nature, the other House refuses 


Consols for Account 90 3-4 7a. 
In the House of Lords, August 11th, after an animated debate, the Irish 
0 12%; majority 


The Poor Laws Amendment Bi) passed the House of Commons on the Sth, 


abjection was to be made to this petition. The petitioner prayed to be heard at intrinsic interest. From Spain we have the same reports of the operations of after some amendments. 


The King gave his Roya! Assent to the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill, 


the Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill, che Registration of Voters (S 
, { 1% (Seotland) Bill, 
the South Austratian Colonization Bill, the Sale of Beer Bul, and to several 


Vice Admiral Fleming bas, been appointed Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, 


whether this opportunity was afforded him at the bar of the House, or before a | contest. We however copy a few extracts, which show the ground occupied in the room of Sir Riehard King, whose death wae announced some days ago 
public tribunal in his own country—it was to him one and the same thing. | by the two forces and describe a few of the inconclusive operations. The Captain Alexander Ellice is appointed Admiral Fieming’e Captain, and Mr 


(Cries of bear, hear.) He hoped it would be enough to repeat that this gentle- 
man had been five times unanimously elected, and as often expelled,—the con- 


this was an extreme case, to step forward and interfere. 


UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS. 


Mr. ABERCROMBIE presented a petition from the inhabitants of Edin- | on by their priests! It is, then, we repeat, difficult to say when or how this 
burgh, complaining of the state in which ships were sent to sea by their owners, | sad contest will end, if left to itself. 


and more ‘particularly ships intended to carry emigrants to the new colonies; 
and stating that in consequence of the unfit state in which those ships were sent 
out, the most heart-rendiug loss of human life had taken place. The petitioners 
attributed this line of conduct on the part of ship owners, in a great measure to 
the system of Insurance classification that existed at Lioyd’s, and it prayed that 
the House would be pleased to appoint surveyors to inquire into and report upon 
the seaworthiness, or otherwise, of such ships and vessels before they were per- 
mitted to put out to sea. 

Mr. BUCKINGHAM agreed entirely with the sentiments and prayer of the 
petition. He did not think any subject more imperatively called for the imme- 
diate attention of Parliament. 

IRISH TITHES BILL. 

The House then went into committee on this bill; sume conversation arose 
on the previsions and details of the measure, in which Mr. Goulburn, Mr. O’Con- 
nell, Mr. Littleton, and Mr. Sergeant Lefroy took part. 

Mr. LITTLETON brovght up a new clause, the effect of which was to au- 
thorise a revision of the composition for tithes entered into under the act of 
1832. 

Mr. Sergeant LEFROY and other Members resisted this as a great hard- 
ship, the parties having already been mulcted one-fifth. He designated it as 
most unjust and oppressive, and as forfeiting all claim, on the part of the Go- 
yernment, to be considered in Ireland as having any regard for the interests of 
the Chorch. 

The bill eventually went through committee, and the report was ordered tobe 
received on Monday. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER then proposed a resolution, 
enabling him to carry into effect his plan for paying off a quarter of the bank debt. 

Mr. GOULBURN and Mr. WARBURTON condemned the arrangement 
as disadvantageous to the public.—Resolution agreed to. Adjourned. 

Cholera in Ireland.—Mr. Ruthven wished, before the House resolved itself 
into Committee upon the Irish Tithe Bill, to call the attention of the Right 
Hon. Secretary for Ireland to the reports that he (Mr. R.) had received of the 
dreadful sufferings of the poor in Dublin from the cholera. An Hon. Member 
near him (Mr. Ruthven) said there was not more Cholera in Dublin than in 
London ; but be that as it might, it did not lessen the sufferings of the poor of 
Dublin. His principal object in rising was to express a hope that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman opposite would give his attention to the subject. 

Mr. Littleton said he would make inquiry into the subject, but he was not 
aware that any communications had yet been received upon it. 

—~<-. 
SPAIN. 

Bordeaux, Aug. 6.—The surveillance in the direction of the mountains, is 
more and more active—the blockade by sea is completely established. 

At San Sebastian, however, if we may credit a letter from Behobia, of the 
2d instant, there had been a plan of insurrection set on foot by the monks, not 
in favour of the Constitution of the Cortes, as at Madrid, but in favour of Don 
Carlos. Several persons accused of being concerned in the plot, were arrested, 
and are to be tried by a military commission. 

French and English ships continue to arrive at San Sebastian, for the pur- 
pose of ervising along the coast of Biscay; and on the French cvast the au- 
thorities are taking the most active measures to prevent all communication with 
the insurgents. 

Gen. Harispe is still on the frontier, ready to receive Don Carlos, if, as is 
thought probable, he should take refuge in the French territory. 

Bayonne, Aug. 4 —Official advices received by the Spanish Consul, and 
which, by different routes, have also reached D. Joaquin Maria de Ferrer, Dele- 
gate to the Cortes for Guipuzcoa, bring intelligence of the defeat of the princi- 
pal corps of the faction of Navarre. In further confirmation of this fact, the 
government of the town of San Sebastian communicates the following :— 

“Atthis moment, 9 o’clock, P. M., I have received a message from the 
Commandant General of this Province, Don Gaspar de Jaureguy, in the follow- 

ing terms :-— 

“The principal corps of the insurgents was defeated yesterday, Ist inst., near 

Iturgoyen, and the troops of the Queenare pursuing them in all directions. 
“San Sebastian, Aug. 2, 1834. “JOSE DE ABURRUZA.” 
Bayonne, Aug. 4.—A bulletin signed by Zumalacarregui, and circulated by 

the Carlists of this city, states that Rodil had 7000 men and about 200 cavalry, 

at the place where the engagement occurred; that Zamalacarregui had 4000 

Biscayans and 2000 Guipuzcoans ; that he attacked the enemy and killed more 

than 200 men, and wounded about 600, without having to regret the loss of 
more than 4 or 5—his position in the engagement having been extremely fa- 
vourable. The wounded amount to 22. The bulletin which reports this action 
is signed “ Zumalacarreguy.” 

Bayonne, August 9.—General Figuerva is arrived at Betula with a coluinn of 

4000 men, whilst Rodil is marching on Urdach by the way of the Bastan. 

Saureguy at Villa Franca and Espartero at Salvatierra, will complete a move- 

ment by which the enemy must be surrounded 

Letters from Sebastian say that the steam-boats laden with warlike stores for 

the service of Don Carlos, are at present on the Spanish coast. They will ar- 

rive too late. 
Saint Jean de Luz, Aug. 5.—All vessels belonging to the ports of Tontaralia, 

Lessco and Passage, are to be taken to Saint Sebastian, and in case of en- 

deavouring to escape are to be burnt. It is supposed that this measure has 

heen taken to prevent the embarkation of Don Carlos, if he should attempt to 
escape. 

_ It is said that this Prince is at Salvias, a mountain on the summit of which 

Were are a few huts. 

The Christinos and the Carlists have respectively declared the eountry oecu- 
pied by their adversaries in a state of blockade. Provisions are prohibited being 
carried to either party under pain of death. 

_ Paris, Aug. 8.—Government has received telegraphic despatches from 

Bayonne, dated 6th and 7th. They confirm the news of the advantages gained 

by Gen. Rodil. 

«Paris, Aug. 9.—Government has to-day received news from the frontier dated 

St. Pee the 7th. According to this intelligence, Rodil has entered Elisondo at 

the head of 7000 men. Don Carlos, who was obliged to make a precipitate 

“ight, took the route towards Lissa. Emigrations have commenced in con- 
siderable numbers. The wife and children of Zamalacarreguy have arrived at 
tinbes, in the French territory. [St Pee is situated on the river St. Jean de 
4, half way from Bayonne to Elisondo. Ainhoa is the last French village 


Queen's troops are of course victorious in most of the regular rencontres, be- 
mityency being thus in his person disfranchieed—to induce the Government, as cause they are better disciplined and act ina more vniform body. But how 


| 


little can a regular army do in a mountainous country, beset with narrow defiles 


crossed the Pyrennees is certainly premature, and we believe that no act of in- 
tervention has takeu place on the part of England and France save that of 
stationing cruizers on the Biscayan coast, to intercept supplies sent to the 
Carlists from English, Dutch, and other European ports. 
We had written thus far when we received papers by the Champlain, from 
Liverpool, to the 17th ult. Parliament, it will be seen, was prorogued on the 
15th, by the King in person ; but the Speech his Majesty was pleased to deliver 
on that occasion does not contain any matter of great importance. It is, how- 
ever, satisfactory to see that he does not contemplate any direct interference in 
the affairs of Spain; indeed, such a measure we think cannot be adopted by | 
the British Government, unless some other power should previously take part 
with the Carlists. It is worthy of remark, that short as has been the existence 
of the Spanish Cortes, that the Queen's Ministers already find that body un- 
manageable, having on two or three occasions been Jeft in a minority. 
The Cholera is prevailing very much in England and Ireland. Mrs, Arbuth- 
not, Admiral King, and several others, have fallen victims to this dreadful dis- 
order. Taglioni has also been attacked, and will not be able to dance again 
this season. 
On the 5th of August the Marquess of Londonderry brought forward in the 
House of Lords, a motion on the subject of the Quadruple Treaty; a long de- 
bate followed, but as we have not yet received our complete files, we cannot 
give any part of it. An abstract has appeared in some of the papers, but it is 
so incomplete and imperfect that we do not copy it. 
The Foreign Enlistment Repeal Bill has passed. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Christie's case, a Member of the Lower Canada 
Parliament, has been brought before the House of Commons. 
The Irish Tithe Bill, which Mr. O'Connell had virtually made his own in the 
House of Commons in defiance of the Ministers, has been very properly thrown 
out in the Lords. 
KING’S SPEECH. 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
London, August 15. 

His Majesty went to the House of Lords this day, and prorogued the Parlia- 
ment in the following Speech : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“ The numerous and important questions which have in the present, as in the 
two preceding years, been submitted to your consideration, have imposed upon 
y ou the necessity of extraordinary exertions ; and it is with a deep sense of the 
care and labour which you have bestowed upon the public business, that I at 


Granville Loch, the Flag Lieutenant 


The Earl of Mulgrave is appointed Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
The Deke of Norfolk is made a Knight of the Garter 


and dangerous passes, and filled with a hostile and enthusiastic population led | Yiecm inquest was held on Monday last at East Barnet, before Mr. Osbaldeston, 


roner for Hertfordshire, on view of the body of Major General Sir David 


Ogilby, who was killed by the overthrow of a four-wheeled hich t 
The report of a French army having | was driving. Verdiet—Accidental Death. Neo eal 


In the event of Sit Francis Burdett being raised to'the House of Peers, Col 
Perronet Thompson, it is said, intends to offer himself for Westminster 
Mr. Frankland Lewis having accepted the offer of a seat at the Central Poor 
Board, wil! vacate bis seat in Parliament. 
The settlement it Paris for the month of July was attended with the follow- 
ing fatal consequences—viz. four suicides, six cases of insanity, a loss of about 
11,000,000 of franes to the Parquet, another of 26,000,000 to M. Rothschild, 
and considerable embarrassinent to many of the "Change agents, who have called 
for time to meet their engagements, 
The demise of the late Mrs. Arbuthnot was very sudden. She died ata farm- 
house near Woodford, to which she had walked, and was there seized with 
spasms. Sir H. Halford was sent for, but before the baronet’s urrival she was 
ho more. An express Was sent to Apsiey-house, which reached town on Satur- 
day evening, when the bearer, not finding the Duke of Wellington, set off for 
Hertfordshire, and found his Grace at dinner at Hatheld with the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Salisbury 

The sister of Maximilian Robespierre died lately, aged 74. She has left some 
memoirs and documents respecting her brother, 


Anhgua.—We have received private letters from Antigua to the 19th of 
August. The following is an extract. We are exceedingly gratified to find 
that the Ist of August passed off so favourably. 

“Tt gives us great pleasure to inform you that our newly emancipated popu- 
lation have conducted themselves with great order, and every thing promises 
well here—which we are convinced would not have been the case under the 
system of apprenticeship. There was a refusal to work for some days for the 


wages offered, and an attempt was made to change the hours of field labour, 
but with few exceptions the labourers have given way, and accepted the terme 
proposed by their employers; and, on the whole, we feel assured that all per 


sons interested in the Island will be materially benefited by the change.” 

We regret to announce the death of Judge Blies, of New Bronewick, which 
took place at St. Juhn, last month. He was the senior Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the Province. The New Brunswick newspapers have put their 
columns into mourning, asa well deserved mark of respect for the deceased 
We extract the following tribute from a short biographical sketch contained in 
St. John Courier :— 

* Judge Bliss was a native of Massachusetts, in the United States, whence 
he removed on the breaking out of the Revolutionary War, and came to thie 
Province in 1786, He practised with great success at the Bar for many years 
during which time he filled the office of Solicitor General, and several other 

















length close this protracted session, and release you from your attendance. 
‘« T continue to receive from all Foreign Powers assurances of their friendly 
disposition. 

“ The negociations, on account of which the Conferences in London upon 
the affairs of the Low Countries were suspended, have not yet been brought to 
aclose; and have still to lament the continued postponement of a final settle- 
ment between Holland and Belgium. 

** Oa the other hand, I have derived the most sincere and lively satisfaction 
from the termination of the civil war which had so long distracted the kingdom 
of Portugal ; and [ rejoice to think that the Treaty which the state of affairs in 
Spain and in Portugal induced me to conclude with the King of the French, 
the Queen Regent of Spain, and the Regent of Portugal, and which has 
already been laid before you, contributed materially to produce this happy 
result. 

‘+ Events have since occurred in Spain to disappoint, for a time, the hopes 
of tranquillity in that country, which the pacification of Portugal had inspired. 

“To these events, so important to Great Bhitaio, I shall give my most serious 
attention, in concert with France and the other Powers who are parties to the 
Treaty of 22d of April; and the good understanding which prevails between me 
and my Allies, encourages me to expect that our united endeavours will be at- 
tended with success. 

“ The peace of Turkey remains undisturbed, and I trust that no event will 
happen in that quarter to interrupt the tranquillity of Europe. 

‘*T have not failed to observe with approbation that you have directed your 
attention to those domestic questions which more immediately affect the genera] 
welfare of the community, and I have had much satisfaction in sanctioning your 
wise and benevolent intentions by giving my assent to the Act for the amend- 
ment and better administration of the laws relating to the poor in England and 
Wales. It will be my duty to provide that the authority necessarily vested in 
Commissioners nominated by the Crown, be exercised with temperance and 
caution; and I entertain a confident expectation that its prudent and judicious 
application, as well as the discreet enforcement of the other provisions of the 
Act, will, by degrees, remedy the evils which at present prevail; and whilst 
they elevate the character, will increase the comforts, and improve the condition 
of my people. 

‘The amendment of the law is one of your first and most important duties, 
and I rejoice to perceive that it has occupied so much of your attention. The 
establishment of a Central Court for the trial of offences in the metropolie and 
its neighbourhood, will, I trust, improve the administration of justice within the 
populous sphere of its jurisdiction, and afford a useful example to every other 
part of the kingdom. 

‘ To the important subjects of our Jurisprudence and of our Manicipal Cor- 
porations, your attention will naturally be directed early in the next Sesion. 
You may always rest assured of my disposition to co-operate with you in such 
useful reformations. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“J thank you for the readiness with which you have granted the Supplies. 
The Estimates laid before you are somewhat lower than those of former years, 
although they included several extraordinary charges, which wil! not again oceur. 
The same course of economy will still be steadily pursued. The contioued in- 
crease of the revenue, notwithstanding the repeal of so many taxes, affords the 
surest proof that the resources of the country are unimpaired, and justifies the 
expectation that a perseverance in judicious and well considered measures 
will still farther promote industry and augment the wealth of my people. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 





in the same direction. Leissa or Leyza, whither Don Carlos fled, is seven or 


%¢ Bidassoa, and nine leagues from the frontier of France. } 

: It is worthy of notice that Don Carlos did not retreat towards the frontier, 
at in the direction of Villafranca ; as if it was his intention to traverse the 
steat route of Vittoria between Villafranca and Tolosa, in order to proceed to 
¢ a It is possible, however, that Zumalacatreguy, or rather a part of the 
the ist army, again occupies Leyza, Erasum, and the cluster of mountains to 
a hee of Pampelona. As the despatch does not state that Rodil enter- 
___tsondo in consequence of an engagement, the inference is, that Zomala- 
““rreguy concluded he could not maintain himeelf in the valley of the Bastan. 


Navarre. 


on 


*itho 


éar 
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eight leagues (hours’ march) West of Elisondo, four West of San Esteban on | 


“It gives me great gratification to believe, that in returning to your several 
counties, you will find a prevalence of general tranquillity and of active industry 
| amongst all classes of society. I humbly hope that Divine Providence will 
_ vouchsafe a continuance and increase of these blessings, and,in any circumstances 
which may arise, I shall rely with confidence upon your zeal and fidelity. And] 
rest satisfied that you will inculcate and encourage that obedience to the laws, 
| and that observance of the duties of religion and morality, which are the only 
secure foundations of the power and happivess of Empires.” 

The Lord Chancellor then declared the Parliament prorogued to the 25th of 
September next. 


London, August 14, 1834.—The County Coroners Bill was properly thrown 





| 


ee from falling back upon the frontier. That which prevents them | The Commons considered a declaratory clause necessary, so as to leave no 
— be ing already completely surrounded, at the same time deprives them of | doubt of the right of the pablic to be present at any inquiry which might in- 
y place of depot which they bad for their Jonta and their provisions, | yolve not only the interests of a particular district, but of the whole communi- 


will compel them to wander in the interior mountains of the country, | ty; and the Lords refusing to accede to so reasonable a proposition, the bill was 
ut a basis of operations, without a place of deposit, and without a point | accordingly lost. 


| was Ro difference of opinion on the subject. Both Lord Althorp and the Attor 





offices connected with his profession. He represented the County of York in 
General Assembly for several years, and in July, 1816, was elevated to the 
Bench, and at the same time appointed a Member of his Majesty's Council. In 
1824, on the death of the Hon. Ward Chipman, then President and Command- 
er in Chief, Judge Bliss succeeded to the Administration of the Government, 
and continued in office until the arrival of Sir Howard Douglas as Lieutenant 
Governor, a period of about a year 

“Such is the brief history of the principal events in the life of this distinguished 
individual—but we should be wanting in the duty which we owe to the public, 
were we to omit the expression of those feelings of respect for the character of 
the deceased, which we share in common with the inhabitants of the Province at 
large, and which the uniform tenor of his conduct during the many years he has 
been before the public eye, deserves.” 


MISS PHILLIPS. 
of this lady to be compleve and triumphant. In the 
course of the week she has appeared in four principal characters—Julict, Mrs 
Haller, Belvidera, and Mrs. Beverley —in all of which she reaped laorels which 
will be the more grateful to the fair wearer, as being the firet won by ber in the 
New World. Beividera, on Thursday, was a besutifal and delightful imper- 
sonation, and drew from a crowded house applause the most sincere and gratify- 
ing It was, perhaps, upon the whole, her most successful effort. 

Miss Phillips is of the Macready school—a school in which gentility, ease, 
propriety and true nature are the main ingredients, Her acting requires to be 
closely studied—and, like a finished painting, should be examined throughout 
all its parts, separately, and asa whole. The general and beautiful develop- 
meft of the character will then be seen. It is not the inattentive and su- 
perficial who can at once perceive the beauties of her personations ; but ber 
acting has the highest charms for the reflecting and judicious—the refined and 
the intellectual ; hence we ate sure that in proportion as she becomes known, 
in the same proporion will she be valued and estimated. In deed, it is pleasing 
to see how much she nightly gains on her audiences. 

The assistance she has derived from Mr. Wallack has been striking on every 
occasion ; and we scarcely ever recollect to have seen that excellent actor earn 
such well-deserved praise. In Mercutio, the Stranger, and Pierre, he has acquit- 
ed himself to the full satisfaction of the crowded houses that have attended 
every night's performances. — 

We have made scouple of extracts from the Rev. Mr. Stewart's Sketches 
of Society in England and Ireland, which countries he visited in 1832, The 
ptessure of foreign matter prevents our saying more of this highly interesting 
and liberal work, tsan to recommend it emphatically to our readers. 

We regret to amounce the death of the Hon. William Dummer Powell, late 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, a good and loyal subject, and a faithful servant 
of the Crown. 

The accounts fom Halifax are to the 3d of Sept., at which period no abate- 
ment of the Cholera had taken place. The disease has extended itself to every 
part of the town. There have been 378 cases, and 161 deaths. (On the 34 
there were 28 new cases and 18 deaths. 

No. 5 of the ladies Companion, published by Mr. Snowden in Wall st., i» 
just published. |: is, as usual, replete with very interesting matter. 

Messrs. Conner and Cooke have just published Nos. 35 and 36 of the complete 
works of Sir Walter Scott. These comprise the remainder of the Minstrelay 
of the Scottish Border; Sir Tristem; Lay of the last Minstrd ; Ballads from 
the German ; thenoble poem of Marmion; and part of the Lady of the Lake 

We beg to call attention to the advertisement of Miss Sterling, which will 
be found below. The very superior taleots of this lady on the Piano Forte, 
are well known, and we are glad to see she has permanently established herself 


We consider the 





: abilities cannot be too strongly re- 
‘od that he will endeavour to avoid the principal body of Rodil’s forces by some | out by the Commons yesterday. The Lords insisted on their amendment, the im this city, to the inhabitants of which her aed 7 

“ovement across the different ranges of mountains which intersect that part of | object of which was to leave the Coroner, as at present, the power of carrying | commended. 
on an inquest with closed doors, whatever might be the object of the inquest, 


_ However this may be, the occupation of the valley of the Bastan will prevent | and however necessary publicity might be for furthering the ends of justice. on Thursday from ascending in his balloon, will make the attempt again on 





The ingenioos Mr. Robertson, who was prevented by the state of the weather 


Tuesday next. 


> " her papile of last Winter, 
SS STERLING has the pleasure of acquainting u 
rm Baie generally, that she has removed to the central situation, No. 3, 


It is satisfactory to find, however, that in the Commons there | 44 or -etreet, where she has taken a house for the better aceommodation and con- 


-| venience of ladies wishing to come to her for musical instruction. (Sept 20-4, 
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MRS. OPIF’S LAYS FOR THE DEAD. 
Second Notice. aieaatii ; 

, as the amiable and accomplished author anticipates, something 
of lartarn gh. Lays, all devoted to one sad subject—death However 
various the circomstances whch attend this fina! catastrophe, they are 80 swal- 
lowed up in its own immensity, that it seems to matter little in the end whether 
it be sudden or lingering, easy or painful, a slumbering natural change, or one 
preceded by every species of torture which the flesh can endure or the malignant 

jons of man can inflict. Within a few hours, and the sleep is equally 
pangless and profound. ‘The wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest. 

Thus there is lithe essentially to vary the theme of mourning and lament. 
The quick pestilence and the aged decay, the lonely cloister and the tumultuous 
battle-field, the maguificent couch and the lowly pallet, the murderous knife and 
the slow-consuming disease, the infant's sigh and the strong man's stroggle, are 
but so many of the innumerable passages to the one grave. the be all and the 
end all here. YetMrs. Opie has tooched several of these events with feeling 
and pathos; and drawn from them moral conclusions and religious consolations, 
which cannot be read without improvement. ‘The compositions are, therefore, 
to be more highly prized for the sentiments they embody than for their poetical 
excellence . that fate which levels al! things bas, in this respect, contributed to 
level them . 

From among about fifty pieces, on the hopes of friends and relatives—on fu- 
nerals and their anniversaries—on the young and old who have departed—and 
on other subjects connected with the last scene which closes moral bistory—we 
select the following a8 an interesting example. It is simple, but descriptive of a 
series of thoughts and emotions which will find a response in every rightly con- 
stituted human heart; and it is particularly affecting when we reflect who is the 
writer and who was the theme :-— 

A LAMENT. 
There was an eye whose partial glance 
Could ne'er my numerous failings see , 
There was an ear that heard untired 
When others spoke in praise of me , 


There was a heart time only taught 
With warmer love for me to burn— 

A heart, whene’er from home I roved, 
Which fondly pined for my return ; 


There was a lip which always breathed 

fen short farewells in tones of sadness , 
There was a voice whoee eager sound 

My welcome spoke with heartfelt gladness ; 


There was a mind whose vigorous power 
On mine its own effulgence ihrew, 

And called my humble talents forth, 
While thence its dearest joys it drew ; 


There was a love which for my weal 
With anxious fears would overflow ; 

Which wept, which pray'd for me, and sought 
From future ills to guard—but now !— 


That eye is clos'd, and deaf that ear, 
That lip and vuice are mute for ever, 
And cold that heart of anxious love, 
Which death alone from mine could sever ; 


And lost to me that ardent mind, 
Which lov'd my varied tasks to see ; 

And oh! of all the praise I gain'd, 
His was the dearest far to me ! 


Now I, unlov'd, uncheer'd, zlone 
Life's dieary wilderness must tread, 

Till He who heals the broken heart 
in mercy bids me join the dead. 


Oh, Thou! who from thy throne on high, 
Can heed the mourner's deep distress ; 

Oh, Thou! who hear'st the widow's cry, 
Thou! father of the fatherless ! 


Though now I am a faded leaf 
That's sever'd from the parent tree, 
And thrown upon a stormy tide— 
Life's awful tide that leads to thee ; 


Still, gracious Lord! the voice of praise 
Shall spring spontaneous from my breast ; 
Since, though I tread a weary way, 
T trast that he I mourn is blest.” 


The last twenty pages of the volume contain sketches of Saint Michael's 
Mount, Cornwall—would we were near it to enjoy its beauteous scenery '—and 
by way of variety to this notice, we copy a short epistie which relates to the dis- 
covery, in making some alterations, a few years ago, of a skeleton embedded 
between two of the massive walls :— 


** But to thy masses hanging o'er the deep, 
From the green turf that clothes thy rocky steep, 
Thy gothic chapel and the social hall, 
Whose carvings rude the antique chase recall ; 
Oh! not on these alone my feelings dwell, 
My haunted memory sees the secret cell. 


What stops yon workman in his eager toil’ 

Why does yon wall his utmost labour foil? 

St. Aubyn bids, and he renews his toils ; 

And see, no more he from the task recoils— 
The hardened mortar yields—the wall gives way, 
The dark interior is disclos'd to day. 
Bot borror-struck, behold bim now retreat— 
What object chains his late impatient feet ? 
In that small space, before his shrinking sight, 
A ghastly skeleton's disclos'd to light! 
But curiosity o’ercame alarm, P 
E’en ov that object mystery threw a charm 

How came it there! is soon the general cry ; 

And just suspicion gives but one reply :-— 

Brick'd up within those suffocating walls, 
Whose sight the gazer's shuddering eye appals, 

In all the horrors of a living death, 
That human victim drew his parting breath ! 

What was his crime !—it undivulged remains ; 
His cruel sentence that dark cell explains, 

And shews what tortures, fiend-delighting plan ! 
Man once inflicted on his fellow-man. 

To feel devouring thirst and bonger’s pain, 

With burning eye-balls, and with throbbing brain ; 
To feel life's powers by gradual pangs decay, 

And pine in lingering agonies away ; 

Vainly to watch upon the stifling air, 
To catch one pitying sound to check despair. 
Appalling picture! scene, alas ' too true ; 
Though o'er it trath may shed this soft'ning hue :— 
What though fond mourners watch the dying bed, 
And veils of kindness o'er death's image spread, 
Still, where's the power that can this truth conceal! 
We for ourselves death's closing strife must feel 
‘Give me thy pangs, devoted love may cry, 

* Would I for thee could suffer them and die !" 

Bat vain—how vain the wish to fondness true, 
(Alas! that love can then so little do!) 

Love ean indeed await the parting sigh ; 

Can close with prous hand the sightless eye ; 

And having clos'd those eyes, whose cheerful rays 
Shone tho soft sun-shine of our dearest days, 

It starts, it mourns, to feel its tasks are o'er, 

And weeps, that tenderest love can do no more. 


And thon, poor victim of that cruel fate, 

By fancied justice will’d or fiend-like hate, 

Must stil], though love had watch'd thy closing eye, 
Have for thyself perform'd the task to dic 

And though stern veogeance from thy breast might tear 
The cross, the rosary to thy feelings dear, 

In life's last hoer, if He whose pangs surpast 
Whate’er of suffering is on mortals cast— 

He whose loved form was pictur'd on thy cross, 
Bade thee the gold distinguish from the dross— 
Taught that changed heart its inmost sins to feel,’ 
And while he wounded, deign'd thy wound to heal— 
Bade faith im him Despair's dread power control, 


—— 


-_ 





And whisper'd pardon to thy trembling soul— | 
Then, e’en the tenants of the grandest dome, i 
Death's call awaiting in the proudest home, | 
If toss’d on doubts and fear's tempestuous sea, | 
Stretch'd on their beds of down, might envy thee. 


Peace to thy bones! within yon hallow'd ground, 
Where monks and warriors mouldering lie around, 
And near, perhaps, thy judges and thy foes, 
The castle's lord bade thy remains repose : 
His pious care a Christain burial gave, 
And thy pale relics found, at last, a grave. } 


Theme of my mournful lay, a long farewell ' 
Yet oft in memory shal! | view thy cell— 
Shall still that scene of pictur’d crime recall ; 
While fancy dares to lift oblivion’s pall, 

Still seem to stand within thy living tomb ; 
Still paint thy spectral figure on the gloom ; 
Still deem, whate’er thy crime, thy fate unjust, 
And breathe a requiem to thy nameless dust !”” 


These specimens are fair illustrations of this graceful and melancholy volume, 

to which the name of its author will give extensive currency without adding a 

single line beyond the foregoing extracts to recommend it to the public favour. 
——_ 


MAY-RAIN. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “ THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS” [wW. HOWITT]. 

Palaus, overtaken by a sudden shower as he returned from a walk, burried in- 
to the grounds of his friend Lucius, near which he was, at the little gate which led 
into a labyrinthine shrobbery, and over a rustic bridge, to the bottom of the 
garden. As he was running hastily towards the house, he heard Lucius calling 
to him, and soon found him seated very quietly under the great plane-tree, which 
spread its thick canopy of foliage far over the piece of water which a beautifully 
clear and rapid brouk, that came sounding along amongst the trees, was here made 
to spread itself into. 

he garden sank, in the lower part, into a hollow, completely hidden from the 
house,—and this, with its little lake amid the pleasant trees, and with its sloped 
banks of turf, kept short and soft as the finest carpet, was a favourite resort of 
the friends. Yet Palaus was surprised to find Lucius sitting here so composedly 
in the midst of the shower. ‘ What are you doing there!” he said; ‘‘are you 
not afraid of taking cold’” “1 might as well ask you,” he replied, ‘‘ what are 
you running at! Are you not afraid of taking cold? Ar» you afraid of May-Rain’ 
Come, my friend sit down here. You see there is room enough in this old, 
stooping, and rugged trunk to defend you and me too from a tempest. Come, 
and enjoy one of the most delicious of God’s May gifts. Do you, citizen as you 
are, run from May-rain' Let me tell you it is one of the most soothing, yet in- 
spiring, most balmy, most refreshing, most delectable of the streaming bounties 
of this genial season. And whata month is May in England, after all the sean- 
dal and abuse it has received! Whata glorious month ie May, even in England ! 
Around all ia youth and fragrance, tenderness, and vitality! The commonest 
hedge is at this moment lovely beyond my or your power of expression ; the 
veriest bush is become a portion of Fairyland. How soft, and delicate, and 
odorous are the leaves of the hawthorn and wild-rose! how vivid the grass! 
what a firm yet fragile beauty in those blue-bells, and glowing goldilocks, and 
green plants that stretch themselves aloft, as impatient to breathe once more the 
vernal air, and to feed and expand themselves hourly with dews, sunshine, and 
rain! Yes! this month, not a bank but is beautiful; the most tame scenery 
becomes delightful ; and the very rain of May—how soft and bland itis! It is 
the wine of heaven. See, how gushingly it streams down! It is none of your 
cold and gusty elements,—your wintry drift, chilling and half-congealed into fly- 
ing ice ; nor your tempestuous outpouring of Autumn, drenching and cispiriting 
you ; it seems to have no kinship with those rough natures ; it is melting, dropping, 
nepenthe, and the delighted earth drinks it in with a silent, never-satiated avidity, 
and hoards it in its depths to return it to the daylight of summer, in a boundless 
exuberance of beauty and fruitfulness,—of corn, and wine, and oil. 

‘* Look at this canopy of young broad leaves, on which the gracious rain is 
playing and pattering, in large, round, and perpendicularly-descending drops; 
how they seem to spread themselves forth and rejoice in the sweet deluge! See, 
how beautifal is the tracery of the veins and fibres along their delicate amber, 
which but a week ago was folded up in the darkness of the podded boughs. 
Look round! how every varied bush gently waves its boughs covered with a 
glory of new leaves,—a glory which with this month sha!l deepen into a more 
earthly aspect. What a soft clowd of vernal odours is diffused around us! The 
birch, with its bright golden tassels, breathes to me of the mountains, in which 
I have seen it growing and hanging its weeping tresses over dells, in inexpressible 
grace. Those taccamahacs at the extremity of the garden send hither their 
aromatic spirit ; and the fragrance of the sweet-briar diffuses itself around every 
other shrub and tree, as if, in the prodigal passion of Spring, it would give all 
that it has. 

“It is May-rain that has elicited all this sweetness ; that has poured over us 
this breath of heaven; that has set free the imprisoned spirit of every tree, and 
shrub, and flewer. Can you any longer wonder why I love to sithere? Do 
you not perceive that the air has just that delicate softness, that balmy tempera- 
ture that fills you with a sensation of pure and perfect enjoyment, that makes it 
a joy to breathe it? Do you not hear how the blackbird, and the thrush, and the 
lark, from the trees about us, the copse below, in air above us, sing through the 
whole shower ; ay, and if it lasted through the whole day they would still sing, 
and in notes accordant with the quiet gladness of the time. Yes! the songs of 
these three glorious English birds are never so tenderly sweet and eloquent as 
during the dropping of May-Rain. They sing then, not in those wild and rapturous 
strains that more fervid hours excite, nor in the hurried clamour which the 
vivacity of early summer morning produces, but in languid and flowing melody, 
which, if you lay with closed eyes, your imagination might soon persuade you 
came from the woods of some enchanted land. 

* Tlove May-Rain. I love the season altogether, as a spirit-stirring, spirit- 
soothing, youth-restoring time ; and J love it for one thing which many must 
have felt, but which I know not that any one has yet described,—the clear and 
awakened sense of the power which is at work, and animates all things. 

* We walk about in this wondrous world with an unreflectingfamiliarity. Its 
great phenomena revolve around us, pass before us, rise to our view, and depart 
from it; and we witness them with an apathy as wonderful as are those mighty 
changes themselves. But in Spring, when every thing is bursting forth with life 
and beauty, when the ground beneath our feet suddenly loses the black and 
naked bleakness of winter, and glows with grass and flowers of a thousand glo- 
rious shapes ; when every tree and bush quickens into Jeaves and blossoms, and 
the voices of birds, that had forsaken us for a time, again sound in our ears,— 


oblivious hiding-piaces, and flit once more arid sunshine and bloom,—the dullest 


working around him, and feels awe-touched before that illimitable Power which 
thrills through ten thousand worlds, and throbs in the heart of all created things. 
We are apt to stop at the sight of a beautiful flower and exclaim, ‘ The finger of 
God shaped that very plant !"—and the Divinity becomes awfully near us in 
imagination, and almost palpable to our senses ; in this tree resides a portion of 


been led by the chain of association, commencing with such a feeling, to trace 
this wide and exhaustiess spirit of nature, or, in other words, the spirit of God, 
pouring itself with a flood of sunshine upon the earth; stirring through all 
vegetable natures on the surface of the whole world: through its mighty forests 
—through its mountains and sublime wildernesses : filling with life and delight 
the various shapes of animal being; the winged creatures of the air—giving 
them eager propensities, eager pursuits ; and working in little subterranean cells, 
in milhons of minute existences, with active passions, marvellous instincts, and 
an ingenuity that casts into the shade the very productions of human science, in 
as moch as Hs efforts are instinctive, and dependent neither on study nor 
experience. 

“No! there is no season that, like Spring, startles us with a living sense of 
the stupendous power that surrounds, that lives in every thing, and bears us along 
the ocean of infinitade, so smoothly that we cease to think of the hand that 
leads us. In Spring it becomes suddenly visible to our eyes, and we trace it from 
object to object, till we are lost in our pursuit of it, amid the stars, and the in- 
visible host of living spirits in the depths of eternity.” 


EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Monthly 
Report—Since the last report 26 persons have been insured. Of whom 16 are 
in the City, and 10 out ofthe Cuy. Of these, 9 are clerks, 3 Lawyers, 1 Farmer, 9 
Merchants, and 4 of other pursuits. Of these there are insured for $10,000 and under 
4 for $5,000 and under 16; for 61,000 and under 6. Of these there are insured for 
1 year and over 10; for 7 years and over 15; for lifel. Number of Policies now 
running, 429. CHARLES C. PALMER, Assistaat Secretary, 
New York, September 2d, 1834, 





CARD.—Miss Keogh respectfully informs the public that the duties of her 

school were resumed on Wednesday, the 3d of September. Competent 

teachers are engaged, and every exertion shall be made to promote the moral and 

intellectual improvement of the pupils who may be intrusted to Miss Keogh’s charge. 
3 Rivingt on-street. Sept. 6. 





Pp BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No.6 
@ William street, New Vork an. 6. 








a thousand wings are fluttering about vs,—a thousand insects come from their 


mind becomes struck with the immediate presence of the mighty Spirit that is 


the energy that lifted the vastitude of creation; nay, as I have sate here, I have 


jy ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. | 
: 





CAPTAIN ROSS. 
The Exhibition of C in Ross's Interview with the Natives in Felix 

Boothia, during his late Receddion i from his own drawings and bower 
supermtendence. Mr. West's Sketch of the Destruction of the Temple and Cix of 
Jerusalem ; an Inierior View of Trinity Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral ; Panor y 
View of London, and the Kent, East Indiaman on fire, all painted on an extens) 
scale and arranged in a novel and peculiar manner in the three ‘4 posed 
can Academy of Arts, Barclay street, and now open for a limited time only. ia 
il 5. Admittance twenty-five cents, season tickets one dellar. [3m—Sepr. 6} 





M's MEARS respectfully informs the Ladies of New York and its vicinity, 
that she is now giving lessons in the following polite, fashionable, and Gotenn,’ 
ry branches of Education: Flower Pamting, Oriental Tinting and Mezzo Tint - Wa 
Fruits and Flowers ; Rice Work; Worsted Flowers and Rug Work; Goid, Silver 
and Silk Embroidery, with every style of Fancy Needle Work; the much admired 
Persian Work, so fashionable in London and Paris, of which she is sole inventress 
Transfer Varnishing and Polishing taught upon a superior method. , 


ROPOSED CITY OF THE FALLS.—In consequence of the return s, 
being all received from England and the West Indies, it is necessary to — 
pone the issuing of the shares to the several subscribers. A meeting of the prope; « 
tors will shortly take place, and due notice wiil be given of the course to be edema, 
which it is hoped will prove highly satisfactory, while any who may not approve of it 
will have their deposites returned: due notic* also of the time of distribution wii He 
communicated. 
The editors of those papers in which the former advertisement has been Published, 
are requested toplace it with the above, until further notice. 


TABLE AT FIVE O'CLOCK. 

MERICAN HOTEL, 229 BROADWAY.—In addition to the tables a: 3 

o'clock, another at 5 o'clock will be continued through the Summer at this estab- 
ishment, and is served in the elegant new room on Broadway. June 14, 


EW-YORK LYCEUM, under the direction of Mr. Charles Coudert, ana 
situated in Amos street, corner of Washington, in the large building known 
under the name of the Medical Man sion. 

‘The director of this institution, having made some new arrangements jn his 
school, and having increased the number of his instructers, will be able to receive 
an addition of some boarders ; he therefore invites parents and guardians to yigi, 
the New York Lyceum, in which he hopes they will find united every thing which 
can promote the well-being of his pupils and advance their education. 

The direetor, being convinced that the association of boarders and day scholars 
in the same school cannot take place without great and serious inconvenience 
resulting from it, has felt compelled since the last Spring to decline receiving any 
other scholars than those who remain entirely in the establishment. Experience 
has shown him the difficulty of pursuing a uniform course of study with scholars 
some of whom pass a part of their time at home, or in going and coming in the 
streets. He has remarked beside that the conversation and the manners of hig 
pupils are injured by these intomate relations with children who cannot be governed 
by the same discipline, and who during a part of the time escape that strict sur- 
veillance inseparable from a well conducted establishment. 

To those gentlemen who daily present themselves to obtain the admittance of their 
children as day scholars in the Lyceum, the director addresses the Preceding ex- 
pianations, that they may judge of the motives upon which he acts;—those who 
wish to intrust him with the entire education, moral and intellectual, of their 
children, will see inthe resolution he has adopted but a new proof of his solicitude 
conscientiously to discharge all his Se oered f 

The Instructors connected with the Lyceum are— 

Mr. Simmoni, Mr. Gutierres, Dr. Lanuza, Dr. Porter, Mr- Maiony, Mr, 
Orthlieb, German Teacher, Mr. G. Porter, Mr. Ratziminski, 

.B. The school was re-opened on the Is* of Sept. [Sept. 13-4, 
USTIS PRESCOTT, Commission Merchant, 99 Pearl Street, New York 
refers to Mr. C. N. S. Rowland, 29 South-street, Messrs. Palmer, Elliot, Hun: 
tingdon & Co. 99 Pearl-street. E. P. confines himself exclusively to the transaction 
of business 6n commission, ‘n the general purchase and sale of every description of 
property, the negotiation of Stocks and Exchange, effecting Insurance—Life, Fire, 
and Marine risks—and ail other business connected with a general agency. Particy. 
lar attention paid to the purchase of Dry Goods, Groceries, Hardware, &c., which 
are selected personally, with great care. The orders of his friends in the British 
Colonies,as well as in the United States, are respectfully solicited. [Sept. 13—3t. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 








LL 

















Ships. Masters. From New York, From Liverpool, 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar, 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. aly 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr, 30, 


Jt 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C. Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the Speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
| one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed, For freight er pas- 
sage, apply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 




















Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, iGraham, Jan. 1, May |, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, Jelano, via oS Sy" OF? i, * ee 2, 
Hibernia, Wilson, * 16, ** 16, ‘“* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Hackstaff, oe, * O,.* 36g * & Sickert: s& 
Columbus, iCobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “* 16, “ If, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, i ie Rell Matt “Hind Pe 
Europe, axwell, "= = 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, “21, * ee, Ma By e  6 


, ° ’ 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) ‘* 16, * 16, * 16, 
} “ . “ 8 “ . 











Napoleon, Smitb, " . a | 04, * Oy * 0, 

Britannia, Sketchley, “16, ‘* 16, ** 16,)May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1,, 

John Jay, iGlover, ae ee oe” a oe 

Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,, “ 16, ** 16, “ 16, 

New Ship, Nye, gl eg mg fe og me og Og 
| North America, Dixey, * 16, “* 16, “* 16)Jun 





e 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian, |Harris, "ss - % * cae ~ G 2 Bat: & 
| _ These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
| rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
i The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished yy 
| the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which will 
| be found on board. 
| Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Rri- 
| tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
| Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Stares, John Jay, and Virginian, 
| WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
} Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool, 
| Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
| GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 
| CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


| NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. ‘Days of Sailing fromyDays of Sailing from 
' New-York Landon. _ 

Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,]Mar.16,July 16,Nov.!6, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin “ 16, “ 16, * 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dee: !. 

| Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1.) “ 16, “ 16, © 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, | “16, 16, “ 16,)May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. |, 

| ‘Hannibal, Hebard, ‘Aug 1,Dec. 1, Aprill,] “16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, | * 16, “16, * 16)Junel, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Samson, Chadwick, (Sep. 1,Jan.1, Maylj “16, “ 16, “ 16, 

| President, Moore {| * 16, “416, “ 16,July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, 








These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and expet'- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ¢x- 

tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
| be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered snie 
| in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger 4 the 
established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each ¢! 
| the ships. 
| Por freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on boare the shps ; t 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
to land and receive passengers, frem whence steamb¢ -2s run daily to the Centinent 
and to different parts of England. 











NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Ships. Masters. | Days x. Sailing from|Days of Sailing {ro* 
‘cw- York. favre. " 
France, E. Funk, (|Deec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1,Wan.24, May 24, Sep. ; 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “* 8, “ 8, “ 8,{Feb. 1, June 1, Oct 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,, “16, “16, “ 16) “ 8, 2 8, | ry 
Rhone, Rockett, | “24, “24, “ 24) ‘ 16, ‘ 16y 0 0 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1, May |, Sept. ly “ 24, % ay 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8% “ 8, “* 8,|Mar. 1, July 1,Nov-os 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows} “16, “16, “ 16) “ 8, “ 8 |. 6 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, “16, 0 DD 
Chs. Carroll, W.Lee |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 24, * ON se " 
Charlemagne, Pierce, i eo 8,JApril |, Aug. . ar 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt] “16, “ 16, “ 16) “ 8, | a 16 
Poland, Richardson,| “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, — 16, 4 
Erie, . Fank, Mar.!, July 1, Nov.1,, “ 24, oe Ae) 
Albary, Fawkes, “gs, “* 8, “ 8iMay I, Sept. 1, Jam. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| **i6, “* 16, “ 16) “ & en 6 

Henry IV. J.Castof. | “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, 16, 











These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with comet ——. 

| dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and e ye 

| nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either On 
subscribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges ; 

ly ed. ay . 

| the expenses actually incurre’: BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall 

WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 

JOHN L. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
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